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Latest Books 


For Schools, Colleges, Teachers, and Students. 


MILNE’S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
MILNE’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


An entirely new two book series on the inductive method—nearly ready. 


MILNE’S HIGH SCHOOL ALCEBRA - - - - - $00 
Endorsed by leading colleges. 


ELLWOOD’S TABLE BOOK AND TEST PROBLEMS = $:.0 
Acollection of elementary problems in mathematics. 

ROBINSON’S NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 

ROBINSON’S NEW RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 

ROBINSON’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Presenting in a new form those features which have kept Robinson’s Progressive 
Arithmetics always to the front. Nearly ready. 


BAILEY’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Restores the old methods in a modified form. Nearly ready. ° 


RICKOFF’S SUPPLEMENTARY FIRST READER _ 2s cents. 
Objective treatment. Word, ph rase, sentence and phonic methods. Profusely illus- 
trated. Script lessons throug out. Will supplement any regular First Reader. 


HOFFMAN’S SLOYD SYSTEM OF WOOD-WORKINC $:.00 
An authoritative presentation of the Naas System. Also of the Eva Rodhe system, 
adapted to the use of pupils from five to eleven years of age. 


APCAR’S TREES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES 


A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountelas and north of southern Virginia and 


Missouri, - - - $1.00 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INS‘RUCTION 
Books 1, 2 and 3, per dozen, $1.00. Books 4 to 9 inclusive, per dozen, - $1.80. 


Based un an analysis of the entire subject of art instruction ; leads pupils to a study 
and love of Nature, laying the foundation for a broad art culture. 


CATHCART’S LITERARY READER 


A Manual of English Literature—New - - + «© §xr5 
THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE 

Introduction by Epwarp EcG.Eston. - - + $t.40 
MORRIS'S. s PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 

Illustrated. : reliable manual forteachers, - - - - += = = $1.00 


Other works in preparation. Copies sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of the prices given. Correspondence invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA 


i That, in anticipating and 
ll planning for any change in 


August your text books for the 


coming autumn, you will 


Reminder find on our list some of the 


most attractive and popular 
School Books—works of Maury, Davis, 
Holmes, Willson, Venable, Sanford, Gilder- 
sleeve, Brown and Haldeman, Knoflach, 
etc., etc. 


Write us for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Circulars, 


Address, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
43-47 East Tenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 











If not, mention N. Y. Scnoot Journat, and send 16 cents, in 


stamps, for samples worth double the money. 
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No Argument now left for 
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Send for Description, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


4477449 East 52nd Street, New York. 
Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
bs ig DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un 
prejudiced advice given on all makes Machines sold 
£1 monthly payments. Condition and title guaran 
teed. Any instrument poeueractared shi i, privilege 
to examine. CHANGIN CIALTY Instruc 
tion book and king — FA, a 4 prices to 
dealers. Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 


ree. 
Headquarters: i 


Typewriter 
302-4 Wabash Ave:, CHICAGO. 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Ww hen communicating with advertisers. BEATT 
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consignments of Schoo! and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition, 
beral settlements have made this house the popular medium omens teachers every- 

which to affect clearances of superfluous School Books My facilit 

unequalled Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financial 


: FALLEN. (06 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


aa & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1. STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Bustness COURSE, SHORTHAND, cupeeeerae, EnauisH Course. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 8 
“¢ page engravings, mailed F’ 
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“IMPERIAL” 


MODEL “B.” 





Send for Catalogue, free. 













AMES & FROST COMPANY, 
31 Broadway, New York. HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 


296 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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MUSIC 


Vacation. 


Pin. wre for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or two singing books, There will be rain 
days and jolly evenings when music will be keenly 
appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three years ; 
92 pages ; paper $:. 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Over 200,000 sold, Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, $:. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents, 


MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 


too old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper, $1 


College Songs for Cuitar. 


College Songs for Banjo. 
Either volume, $1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages; paper, 50 cents, 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses ; paper 50 cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over roo jolly, famous songs of the last half-century ; 
paper, g: 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. 1, 27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, g; 


BUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For learning to play in a short time without the help 
of a teacher, any one of the following — 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORN 
GUITAR, PIANO, CLARINET, 
BANJO, ORGAN, PICCOLO, 
MANDOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDION 


Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 
chosen ae for that especial instrument. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to $3 if purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cents. 


Any book mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


Outver Drtrson Company. 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


@ Do Not Wait @ 


School Boards are writing us for best teachers in many 
different lines and soon there will be more laces 
an we have capable t you 
—- us ave gendins photo and endorsements we 

NEW Y 


help yo ‘or new form. ORK 
EDUCA TONAL ‘SURE H. 8. 


ELLOGG, 
Manager, 25 Clinton Place, RA York: Estab. 1888. 


@ Now is the Timeé 


J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all — of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 














BLACKBOARD CLOTH. °22-".2 


Per yard, one yard wide, $ .75 
1.00 


“WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, £9 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. Scnoot Books and SUPPLIES—all kinds. 





Material (Steiger's); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 
the true Frebel System only. 


Hindergarte 


Kraus’ Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger’s mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
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T e weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER, 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHO SPHITES 


It is not a “‘ patent medicine,’’ but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 
rostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 
ude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical G, 

































© health, there is no remedy ofequal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians 
apd many of the best educators in the world. The formula accompanies each package. Pamphiet free on@/Je 

application to us. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 2sth St., New York. None genuine without this signature (@" 
Also Crosby’s Cold and Gatarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, | 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, ) 
sos, 404, ech Sar" coer. vo, | HIOPSIONIS 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. ‘ 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. ACID PHOSPHATE, 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | pocommended and prescribed 


Remington by physicians of all schools 


FOR 


Standard Typewrit @P, | YsPersia, NERVOUSNESS, | 


EXHAUSTION, | 
UNEQUALED FOR 








ie : , and all diseases arising from 3 

Simplicity, Easy Manipulation, imperfect digestion and de- | 

Durability, Rapidity. rangements of the nervous sys- | 
tem. 





“ T have looked upon the work of a com- It aids digestion, and is a brain 

positor as the best practice possible in the 
art of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, | and nerve food. ; 
and formation of sentences. The necessity 


imposed upon the compositor to carefully Descriptive pamphlet free. 
construct words and sentenves, letter by : , 
letter, according to correct copy. (or in Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


the case of r manuscript, to exercise his 
own knowledge of language) and after- 





wards correct nis Own errors in the t $ 
from the proof-sheet, constitutes on oe Beware of Substitutes and 
mirable drill, to be had only at the printers’ Imitations. 


case. 
“Tn the typewriter we have an instrument 
at once convenient and available in the ( 


school-room, and nearly approaching the sie “ ™ 
printers’ case in usefulness as an aid in| CAUTION :—Besure the word "Hors 


what I may call the constructive use of| ford’s’’ is on the label. All others 
age.” are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





MARSHALL P. HALL, 
Chairman of School Board, 


@end for lllustrated Catalogue Te CA L| G RA f H. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, - 


327 Broadway, New York. 2 eS a 


Densmore, 


‘‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 
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A trial will prove it. Highest standard, sim- 
plicity, strength, durability, high speed, 
easy action, permanent alignment and 

most convenient. For catalogue and testimonials, app lyto 





“IF N S MOR E TYPEWRITER C 0 n It lites great simplicity with 


202 Broadway, New York.* a great durability, and remains easily 
first of all typewriters. 


| EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
E iY ts L r N 0 2 2 or Penge and HEXAGON. Send for Price Lists and ern a 
: ADE IN ALL GRADES. | THE AMERICAN WRITING MA 
S TA N D IN R B ae a 3) HARTFORD, CONN. i: 


Branch Offices : 237 Bnoaoway, New Yorn. a 

’ Free Draw’ 14 W. 4TH ST., CINCINNATI, 
| E Nw  @ } L ae ene. Be er ge dL yheyern bona ° 1003 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. ¥,| ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 118. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘** Editors of 
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to the solid work that will begin in September, 

and be continued until June. The echoes of 
the various meetings and summer schools will be heard 
in these columns for several weeks. These are like 
conferences of military leaders before a campaign. 
There is to be an active movement all along the line 
from Maine to California ; much more movement this 
year than ever before ; because there is a better com- 
prehension of what is to be done. All these things 
will be reflected in these pages if there is a co-operation 
on the part of the friends of education. Let them 
remember that it is their duty to advise us of meetings, 
conferences, new directions, experiments made and to 
be made. 

THE JOURNAL is looked upon as the exponent of edu- 
cation in America ; to make it such, teachers must be 
ready and willing to take their pens and employ them 
in writing to us of important movements. How often 
where this is requested comes the reply, “Oh, I can’t 
write!” A teacher and not able to write! Among 
the things to be done this year, let the teacher deter- 
mine to keep educational journals advised of what is go- 
ing on in education. 


7 number of THE JOURNAL is a sort of preface 


> 


The appointment of Andrew D. White as minister to 
Russia may certainly be looked upon as a recognition 
of the teacher-class—in part at least. Whatever fame 
Mr. White has won, has been won in Michigan and Cor- 
nell universities, in the former of which he was a pro- 
fessor, and in the latter president. Mr. White might 
have declined to teach; he was not obliged to teach to 
support himself ; he sought teaching as a congenial em- 
ployment, and he became a very popular teacher. It is 
altogether probable that he won a larger reputation as 
ateacher than he could have obtained in another field. 

It certainly looks as though the teacher, if a man of 
large culture, might reasonably hope to have recognition 
in the world outside of his class. The trouble has been 
to find men of large abilities among teachers; it has 
been supposed such men steered clear of the school- 
room. 

The address of Mr. White before the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association made many feel a regret that he 
had not been heard before by that body. They felt, 
too, when they afterward heard of his appointment, that 
it was one they could heartily sanction no matter what 
their political association might be. Certainly Presi- 
dent Harrison, by the appoinment of Mr. White and by 
his speech before the National Association, made many 
friends among the teachers of the Empire state. 
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The Chautauqua movement is stronger this year than 
ever, and this has a meaning. The whole country is 
awakened into educational movement, or to movements 
towards mental development. The schools do not reach 
the minds of the people; the people feel the need of a 
broader civilization. Two things suggest themselves at 
once. 

The teacher has got to be a different person from 
what he was before the Chautauqua movement. For 
example, a normal school graduate was employed to 
teach in a small village in New Jersey ; he found a live 
Chautauqua circle in operation ; the fathers and mothers 
were reading and discussing. He felt his incompetency 
to be the intellectual head of this community, and went 
away the next spring to spend two years in special uni- 
versity courses. One is reminded by such an incident 
of an attack made on a fortification at Richmond. The 
soldiers became animated and from walking fell to run- 
ning; the officer was taken by surprise, but saw there 
was no way but for him to run too. 

The university extension idea will compel the found- 
ing of a Chautauqua in almost every district ; the teacher 
must become an active factor in education extension. 
This point has been often urged in these pages. The 
coming teacher must be a person of larger culture than 
he has been—this is written on the walls. ‘There is 
meaning in the increase of normal schools; there is 
meaning in the addition made by these schools to their 
courses of study. The representative of Chautauqua in 
each district must be the teacher ; he must stand as the 
exponent of education there in a large sense ; he must 
no longer aim at the small things for which the school- 
keeper has been justly derided. 


> 


While it may not have any bearing whatever on the 
question of manual training, the fact that in the Adiron- 
dacks the teacher is paid from $15 to $30 per month, 
and that cooks in the hotels are paid from $40 to $90 
per month is worth considering. It will be found that 
of all localities needing instruction in cooking and sew- 
ing the country absolutely stands first. It has somehow 
been supposed that “ country cooking” was a model to 
be imitated by the cities; inquiry however shows that 
the country has no faith in its own cooking, that it pays 
well to get a cook from the city—which simply means, 
one who understands it. One hotel proprietor declared, 
“ There ain’t anyone here that understands it.” 

The outlook is better for the cook than for the nor- 
mal graduate. That this does not prove cooks to be 


“ educated” is conceded ; it proves that cooking is ad- 
mitted to require an amount of skill and knowledge 
that demands much close application and much intelli- 
gence. 

It proves that it is well worth the attention of many 
a girl who thinks her only “ way out ” is through a nor- 
mal school. 
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The selection of Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, as the 
president of the National Educational Association must 
not be considered in the light of a tribute to the generai 
interest in the great exhibition to be ‘held in the city 
where he is installed as superintendent of its public 
schools. Mr. Lane won a remarkable reputation as 
superintendent of the schools of Cook county in which 
Chicago is situated. The normal school at Englewood 
with Col. Parker as its principal came under his super- 
vision ; for eight years he had a constant oversight of 
this school ; he followed the graduates as they went out 
into the county to teach. The majority of the gradu- 
ates, it will be remembered, remain as teachers in the 
county, this being a county normal school. He saw a 
new spirit pervaded the work of these graduates ; he saw 
there were deep, underlying principles aimed at by Col. 
Parker ; he became the firm friend of the new move- 
ment that had been inaugurated at the school. 

Probably no educated man has had such a peculiar 
and competent preparation for his work as city super- 
intendent. He is not an old “ educationist with a new 
education attachment.” He is a man of clear, steady 
mind, who has embraced the new education doctrines 
because they are the foundation doctrines of mental 
development. He has’ been present when they were 
expounded at the normal school ; he has seen they would 
“work” when put into practice in school-houses in 
most uninviting points on the level prairies of Cook 
county. The National Association has at last a firm 
believer in the new education as its president. The 
world does move. 

o 

The state of North Dakota has made surprising ad- 
vances educationally. The state superintendent of 
schools, Hon. John Ogden, had a splendid preparation 
in the state of Ohio and went out into this new part of 
our Western world well equipped to do service among 
the educational institutions. Few men have had such 
along and worthy experience in educational matters. 
His reputation is as broad as the continent. 

We have watched the remarkable progress of educa- 
tional matters in North Dakota with the deepest interest. 
The late sale of 100,000 acres of land gives the state 
two millions of dollars; there are besides many acres 
to be sold, so that the state is educationally rich. It be- 
gins with giving about $8 to each child of school age ; 
so that each district will get from $200 to $400. All 
this shows there has been good financial management. 

Now the state of North Dakota needs an able man to 
see that this money is spent for genuine education. Mr. 
Ogden has demonstrated his ability as an educator 
of the first rank and he will be able to put the state on 
the right track. How much has been lost in our states 
by allowing the office of superintendent of schools to be 
filled by men who looked on it as pay for political ser- 
vices! Every state has suffered more or less in the 
past. The true thing is to determine that the office of 
state superintendent of schools shall be filled by the 
ablest educational man to be found. 


ce a) 

Notwithstanding the extra care that was taken this 
summer to announce to THE JOURNAL readers that no 
papers would be published for 3 weeks, numerous letters 
are received inquiring the cause of “no paper.” No 


JOURNAL WAS PUBLISHED BETWEEN JULY 23 AND AUGUST 
20, 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER published for the past 
three years as a means to enable teachers to think and 
teach professionally, assumes a new form and name 
this season; itis to be called EpUCATIONAL FounpDa- 
TIONS and to be of do0k shape; its price is $1.00 per year, 
and it isissued monthly. It will be a veritable library of 
education. There will be three dollars of value given for 
the one dollar received. (1) Materials on the history, 
principles, methods, and civics of education. (2) The 
uniform examination questions and answers of the state 
of New York, always sold for a dollar. (3) “Spencer's 
Education,” a famous book, as supplement, worth a 
dollar. 

Every one who wants to be a professional teacher 
should have EDUCATIONAL FounpaTions. Single num- 
bers, 15 cents, postpaid. Send ten cents for a sample 


copy. 
> 


A good many readers this year will be those who see 
this paper for the first time. Possibly they have sub- 
scribed with very little interests, expecting to get very 
little in return for their money. Let us tell them that 
we shall return them five if not tenfold. Let us tell them 
that we shall enable them to teach in something of a 
scientific spirit; that we shall point out to them the 
possibility of their making their school-rooms places of 
happiness and progress. We shall attempt, first of all, 
to get a right conception of what TEACHING really is be- 
fore the readers of this paper. The constant effort will 
be to do for the teacher what he is doing for the pupil— 
to get him fo advance. If every reader after taking this 
paper a year is resting calmly content with the little 
stock of knowledge he set out with September, 189), 
then we have failed so far as he is concerned. We want 
to induce every reader to bestir himself, to study Epvu- 
CATION from the beginning to the end of the year, so 
that he can justly say, “I have fought a good fight.” 

> 

A good number of institutes have been held this sum- 
mer, and from an examination of the programs a de- 
cided advance has been made. Teaching is no longer the 
little petty trade, knack, or set of devices it has been in 
times past. True, it is not yet what it should be. And 
the institutes by their ancient methods prevent the pro- 
gress that might justly be expected. As the teacher so 
the school, as the conductor of the institute so the 
teacher—in a large measure. It has been somehow 
thought that almost any man could conduct a teachers’ 
institute ; it is of equal importance with the state nor- 
mal school ; in some respects it is beyond it. We go for 
the best, the very dest men as conductors of institutes. 

> 

The combination of TREASURE TROVE and Our TIMES 
will, it is believed, make a paper for the school-rooms 
that the teacher as well as pupil cannot afford to be 
without. The Our Times part will consist of a con- 
densed account of the world’s doings, fitted for school- 
room use, not scissored out of newspapers, but specially 
written for its pages. The TREASURE TROVE part will 
consist of things “to brighten the school-room” on 
Friday afternoons, and for receptions, etc. These have 
become famousall over the country. Let every teacher 
send 50 cents for one copy at least for his school for 
one year—ten numbers. This paper means the improve- 
ment of his school in directions not covered by the text- 
book. 
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Editorial Correspondence, 


On Friday morning, not waiting for the close of the 
National Educational Association, a detachment of 
its membership departed northward intending to come 
down through the ever beautiful Lake George from 
Crown Point and spend Sunday at Cauldwell, and then go 
to their Western homes. A second division made their 
way still further north into the picturesque mountain- 
ous regions that have become so famous under the name 
“ Adirondacks,” 

The journey from Saratoga to Westport (where we 
were to enter this mountainous country) is over ground 
every inch of which is historic. The only memento to 
be seen is the tall monument on or near the famous 
battle fields of Saratoga. Fort Edward, Fort Ann, 
Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Fort William Henry, though 
names shouted in at the car door by the conductors, still 
awaken deep feeling. We look expectantly out of the car 
windows, but there are only groups of houses, and peace- 
ful fields ; the ancient fortification and signs of warfare 
are all gone. » 

We cross the outlet of Lake George and are at Fort 
Ticonderoga, and a contingent leaves us to sail 
through Lake George; while we alight and stand 
near the station. The steamboat landing is a part of the 
first fort built in 1755 by the French; back on the high 
ground are the walls of the barracks. A bomb-proof 
room is still shown, also the fort well. Among the oaks 
west of the railroad tunnel are the remains of trenches 
and embankments. Montcalm occupied this fort in 
1757 on his way to capture Fort William Henry; the 
next year Abercrombie made an attack upon it, and lost 
nearly 2000 in killed and wounded. The next year Am- 
herst came and the French now knowing they hada dif- 
ferent man to deal with abandoned it; their hold on 
Lake Champlain was gone forever. Crown Point, our 
next station, was taken by Amherst immediately after ; 
the French called it Fort St. Frederick, 

These two forts were inthe hands ot the English 
until 13775 when Ethan Allan took Ticonderoga and 
Seth Warner took Crown Point. In 1777 Burgoyne re- 
took the former and pressed on southward to be de- 
feated at Saratoga. 


All this was quickly said by a member of the National 
Educational Association familiar with the events and 
with the country ; if memory serves me he has made ex- 
cursions here with his class on history. We were on the 
cars again and merely paused at Crown Point, which is 
eleven miles further on, to see there iron furnaces 
instead of a fort. It is a drive of four or five miles to 
the “ruins;” there is now only a stone lighthouse on 
the “ point’ that Lord Amherst considered of so much 
importance that he spent ten millions of dollars in forti- 
fying it, beginning the work in 1759, after the French 
had forsaken it. The ruins of the village that had 
sprung up under the protection of Fort St. Frederick are 
still to be seen beyond the lighthouse. There was much 
activity in trade with the Indians from 1731, time of 
founding, and 1759, time of capture; the strongly re- 
built fort was never used. The war was practically over 
when Saratoga was fought, and there has been no need 
of a fort at this place since. 

The train rushes along the lake-shore and into 
Westport, and there is a sudden bustle. “There is 
plenty of room at the Willey House,” says Branch, who 
is there with two of Harvey Willey’s excellent three- 
seated mountain stages. We climb the hill out of West- 
port looking back on beautiful Lake Champlain and the 
plains and mountains of Vermont; steadily the road 
rises until we are in Raven Pass and alongside of the 
Bouquet river. We dine at Elizabethtown where the 
New York State Teachers’ Association once met in pursu- 
ance of its plan of going about from town to town “to 
stir up the people,” as Father Ross used to put it. Eliza- 
bethtown was not much stirred up, judging from conver- 
sations with a merchant and a citizen who had resided 
here long anterior to that event. They had absolutely 
forgotten it! And yet events of that kind, or any other, 
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are uncommon here; the all and all important one is 
the coming of the summer boarder. 

The road rises steadily as we leave Elizabethtown ; we 
round the south base of Mount Hurricane, and instead 
of pitching down into Keene valley turn north through 
a new road on the west base of Hurricane, pausing be- 
tween two small buildings, one evidently a dining-room. 
On a steep hill to the right is a plain, unpainted, two- 
story building thirty feet square; there are three or four 
small cottages, one is pointed out as “ Harris’ Cottage.” 
Dr. W. T. Harris is in the wagon following us ; heis one 
of the lecturers in Mr. Davidson’s “* Glenmore School for 
the Culture Sciences ” that is located here ; several stu- 
dents are already on the ground. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson bought here, three years ago, a 
wild and picturesque farm of 167 acres for $1500, and 
naming it Glenmore proceeded to draw around him 
men and women who wished culture; also to secure 
teachers able to impart a desire for culture. The fore- 
noons, 8:30 to 12:30, and the evenings, 8 to ro, are de- 
voted to lectures; the rest of the time to quiet study 
and recreation ; there are no games, “they usually draw 
an undesirable element.” A cordial greeting from Mr. 
Davidson in his Scotch garments, brown with exposure 
to the sun and air of the Adirondacks, and we drive on. 

A half mile further and we reach the Willey House 
2000 feet above the sea and right in front of the moun- 
tains on the west side of Keene valley ; it is a glorious 
view. There, to the extreme right, is Whiteface, 4871 feet 
high. ‘Twenty miles to the southwest is Mount Marcy, 
5344 feet high. The Willey House is finely situated 
in this glorious landscape. Harvey Willey knows how 
to keep a hotel ; beds are good; food excellent ; and 
one is in hearing distance of one of the finest brooks in 
the Adirondacks. ‘The skilled angler could bring out a 
fish within ten minutes after his arrival. 

In a day or two a wagon load was made up for visit- 
ing the Ausable Ponds in Keene valley,fifteen miles away. 
I had not seen these ponds since 1870 ; the impression 
these made upon me when we descended from Elk lake 
on a miserable, misty, rainy day had not been effaced ; I 
wanted to see them again. Were they so wonderful ? 
Yes; they are as I saw and felt them. I was not mis- 
taken ; on the left was Indian Head, beyond was Mount 
Colvin rising in places almost perperdicular from the 
water, its sharp ridge 2000 feet above. The lower lake 
is about three miles long, the upper two miles ; they are 
separated by a forest a mile and a quarter in width 
through which a romantic path extends. On the east 
of the upper lake is the north end of Boreas mountain ; 
on the west is Marcy ; there is a circle of giant moun- 
tains here, for we are in the very center of the great 
physical tumult that occurred millions of years ago. 

Returning to the Willey House it was apparent that 
the Glenmore school exercised a spell over nearly the 
whole of the thirty people there. Each morning beheld 
some of the people walking over to the school nearly a 
mile distant; each evening they went again carrying 
lanterns, for the road lies through a dense forest. After 
reaching the dining room, the physical center alluded to, 
the intellectual center was seen to be on a hill 120 feet 
high, a sort of acropolis. Numerous and profound 
wishes that the lecture hall was at the foot and not the 
top of the hill were heard. 

Glenmore school is devoted to “ The Culture Sciences,” 
which have for their subject man’s spiritual nature, his 
intelligence, his affections, his will, and the modes in 
which these express themselves. Culture includes a 
history, a theory, and a practice, a certain familiarity 
with which must be acquired by every person who seri- 
ously desires to know his relations to the world, and to 
perform his part worthily therein. The aim of the 
school, therefore, is twofold: (1) Scientific, (2) Practi- 
cal. The former it seeks to reach by means of lectures 
on the history and theory of the culture sciences, and 
by classes, conversations, and carefully directed private 
study. The latter it endeavors to realize by encour- 
aging its members to conduct their lives in accordance 
with the highest ascertained ethical laws, to strive after 
“plain living and high thinking,” to discipline them- 
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Selves in simplicity, kindliness, thoughtfulness, helpful- 
ness, regularity, and promptness. 

The lectures of the school this year extend to every 
one of the culture sciences; but the chief attention will 
be directed to psychology, literature, ethics and reli- 
gion. The three Semitic religions that prevail in the 
western world—Judaism, Christianity and Islam—will be 
studied in their history and relations. 

The following gentlemen are giving instruction. 

Prof. J. Clark Murray, LL.D., of McGill university, 
Montreal, on (1.) The Philosophy of Kant. (2) The 
Evolution of Knowledge, with special illustrations from 
the perceptions of sight, and special application to the 
general theory of the evolution of nature. (3) Social 
Morality. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., Washington, D. C., on the 
Philosophy of A. Bronson Alcott, R. W. Emerson, and 
the New England Transcendentalists. 

Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D., of Michigan university, on 
the Tendencies of English Thought during the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Prof. Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of Harvard university, on 
Some Recent Tendencies in Ethical Doctrine and their 
Outcome. 

Mr. Max Margolis, Ph.D., on Jewish Literature from the 
Close of the Scripture Canon to the Close of the Talmud 
(B.C, 100—A.D. 600). 

Mr. A. J. Leon (Ibn Abi Suleiman), Ph.D. 

(1.) The Qoran. (2) Primitive History and Religion 
of Arabia, and the Rise and Development of Islam (3) 
Manners and Customs of the Modern East, Illustrative 
of Biblical Antiquity. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson on (1) Greek Philosophy from 
the Death of Aristotle to the Rise of Islam (B.c. 322—a.p. 
611), and its Influence on Christian Teaching.  (2.) 
4Eschylus’ Oresteza and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. (3) The 
Kingdom of God. Christianity and its Relation to Juda- 
ism. 

Mr. Louis J. Block, of Chicago, on the Philosophy of 
Literature. 

Tickets for ten lectures cost $3; single lectures, 50 
cents. 

Persons attending the school board either at Glen- 
more, at the Willey House, or at the neighboring farms. 
Several occupy tents. 

Board at Glenmore is $5 a week ; room $2. And per- 
sons bring their own sheets, pillow-cases and towels, and 
take care of their own room. 

Board and room at the Willey House is $10 a week; for 
two persons occupying one room, $13. 

July 27 was spent in the following way. At 9:30 A.M. 
Prof. Royce read a discourse at which about 50 were 
present, several coming from Keene valley twelve miles 
distant. Then followed a discussion and questions were 
asked. There was a recess of five or ten minutes and 
then Prof. Dewey gave a talk on the philosophy of 
Comte. This was succeeded by a discussion ; the audi- 
ence mustering about 25. In the evening Dr. Harris gave 
a talk on Transcendentalism in New England to which 
about 25 listened ; discussion and questions followed. 
The attendants at the evening exercises necessarily 
come with lanterns. There are few men, probably one 
in ten ; the women are remarkably intelligent and very 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson, the founder of this school, is a 
Scotchman who came to this country in 1866, was en- 
gaged in the St. Louis schools for eight years, then 
spent several years in foreign travel. His special field 
of thought is Greek and medieval history and thought. 
He is not a popular lecturer, as this phrase is ordinarily 
used. His audiences are men and women who do a 
good deal of thinking and reading. He lectures before 
the Lowell and Prooklyn institutes and has numerous 


classes or circles in Dante, the Greek life, and drama - 


and poetry. He is a man of extraordinary versatility ; 
his reading and researches cover the widest range. 
Reluctantly leaving the Willey House with its exten- 
sive views of the mountains I descended into Keene 
valley selecting Flume Cottage. This was built by 
Prof. Bahler, of Summit, N. J., for his pupils to enjoy na- 
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ture in ; they came again after graduating from college ; 
others came with them, so that Flume Cottage has be- 
come a hotel for about forty. The building is plain, the 
food good, the views beautiful. The charges here are 
$8 to $10 per week. From this point innumerable ex- 
cursions may be made by those liking to climb large or 
small mountains. A party including nearly all in the 
house, filling four stages, went to the Ausable ponds on 
one charming day; some went up on Indian Head, some 
to the Upper pond, all to the Rainbow Falls and 
Devil’s Cave. It was a day to be remembered. 

Prof. Bahler is an enthusiastic climber ; the scarred 
top of Hurricane, distant seven miles rising above Bax- 
ter mountain, seems to say to him, “ Make upa party and 
visit me.” Several have ascended’ the Gothics and two 
young lady teachers from Washington left the trail and 
went down a wagon road that crossed it. They were 
missed and a rescuing party w:th lanterns and dogs were 
got out, and they were brought homeintriumph. They 
had made up their minds to pass the night on the moun- 
tains. 

But these delightful days are to come to an end ; the 
wagon is ready to take us to Lake Placid ; thence to Lake 
Saranac, Plattsburg, Saratoga, Albany, and New York. 
One regrets most of all that he cannot breathe such de- 
licious air all his life. A. M. K. 


Yr 
Shall He Remain ? 


This letter from a teacher who has been in the school- 
room for six years, shall be answered to the best of our 
ability : 

“IT began teaching in 1886, after spending two years in a normal school; I 
had previously spent three years in our academy. I intended to be a teacher 
all my .ife, but I do not see that I can ever expect to earn over $1,000 per year, 
(I now get $600) as I think I ought to get more, I have found a business, a 
drug store, that I can go into and do better. Now I find myself hesitating. 
Ought I to do this?” 

The question probably is, “ Shall he have a business 
that has for its object the good of humanity for one 
whose aim is to make money”? It is an important one 
for him to settle, for if he should leave it unsettled it 
will come up to trouble him. Many a teacher has left 
teaching and regretted every year afterward. 

This young man should attempt to settle the ques- 
tion of what he is best fitted for, and leave the question 
of compensation to take care of itself. He should faith- 
fully examine himself in the school-room and out. He 
should look to see where he is happiest? Is he happy 
in doing school-room work? Does it give him real 
pleasure when a boy “ gets hold” of a matter? Is he 
a comrade of the young minds in their grappling for 
truth? Does he joy to meet them in the morning, and, 
though weary, does he regret to part with them at night? 

These are but a part of the questions he will ask him- 
self. Though he receives a stipend of $60 per month, 
the real reward of the teacher lies in the feeling that he 
is working for others, that he is benefiting them. This 
must be taken into the account by our correspendent ; 
it is the reason why men worth $3,000 per year (if their 
mental caliber be considered) are at work in the school- 
room for $1,500. This is something in the constitution 
of things. A tall, fine appearing man is busying himself 
with painting a picture scarcely larger than one’s hand ; 
he works at it earnestly day after day. Does he do it 
for the money? No, he likes that kind of work. 

Let us suppose our correspondent settles the question 
that he will remain in the school-room. To say nothing 
of the fact that he will be free from fret and worry about 
enough to live on and that he will not be behind a 
counter for fifteen or eighteen hours per day, dealing 
out drugs most of which will be a positive damage to 
seme oné, there are reasons to believe that he may ob- 
tain even more than $1,000 per year. He has made 
the first step, he has been toa normal school ; is he will- 
ing to take another step, and another, and another? Is 
he taking these steps? If so he will certainly attain to 
the more highly paid positions in the profession. This 
is a consideration he should look at as well as the allure- 
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ments of the drug-store. Not every drug-store makes 
its owner arich man. There are probabilities of his 
receiving more money in teaching as well asin business. 
If he works as hard to advance himself educationally 
before the general public, as he will before the public of 
his town, concerning drugs, something will come of it. 

This leads to presenting the case of another teacher : 
A. B. graduated at a normal school twenty-five years 
ago ; he had strong sympathies and took a place at $28 
per month, where they really needed uplifting, and 
stayed there eight years, wages rising to $32 per month. 
He went to another place at $45 per month, and 
did a splendid work for six years; then to Nebraska, 
where he was four years, and returned with the ague ; 
after recuperation he started in at $60 per month, where 
he now is. All this time he has been a faithful teacher, 
doing real missionary work—doing a splendid work, 
idolized by teachers and parents ; in each case of leav- 
ing they besought him with tears to remain. But he 
feels sad as he looks over this successful past ; he is 
growing old and he has no property to fall back on. 

Such a man is deserving of honor. Heaven must be 
pleased with such men. But has he acted in accordance 
with the dictates of good judgement? Has he not 
neglected the business side of his occupation? When 
he left the normal school he might have given a year 
to that needy place; he was worth probably $50 per 
month ; he donated $20 per month to them; that was 
well enough for atime. Then again he was prepared 
to work in a broader field and do a wider usefulness. It 
would not have been selfish or wrong for him at the end 
of a year to have sought a $60 place and let some 
other earnest teacher work there at low wages. 

Another point that came out in the conversation with 
A. B. is that he never sought for a place, that he be- 
lieved the place should seek the man, and not the man 
the place. These are good maxims, but there is another 
that the candle must be put in the candle-stick, and the 
whole set on a bushel. There has doubtless been thoa- 
sands of school-boards that have wanted the services 
of such a man as A. B., and would have paid him $100 
all the time. But they knew of nosuch man; how should 
they? A. B. has lacked in worldly wisdom. Alas! how 
many, many teachers lack in that! Possibly if they had 
more worldly wisdom they would not teach as well. 
Possibly, it is not bad worldly wisdom for a teacher who 
has $30 per month, to try to get $50 per month—if he is 
worth it. 


* 


The Texas teachers discussed “ Examinations.” ‘There 
is a likelihood that this will become one of the pop- 
ular subjects. It is not so very long ago that a promi- 
nent teacher at a state convention was loudly applauded 
when, in discussing monthly examinations, he declared, 
“I give an examination every week.” 

One of the good effects that will come of discussing 
this subject will be the recognition of the fact that the 
mind has spontaneity, has self grasping and self-oper- 
ating powers. “I drive the knowledge right in,” says 
many a teacher, conceiving knowledge to be a nail, the 
mind a block of wood, and he the hammer. No one can 
come to a solid conclusion concerning examinations 
who does not look into the operation of the mind of the 
pupil; there is need of psychological study; and here 
we do not refer to the study of books on mental 
science ; certainly not in the first stages. 

Another question of importance must be settled. 
Thomas Hunter puts it neatly where he says: “What 
if the pupil has forgotten; we have a right to forget a 
good many things.” Joseph Payne says (in effect), 
“The pupil is asked how many miles to the sun and is 
set down ag failing if he cannot tell; I would say it is 
a matter of no consequence ; it is not the knowledge he 
should be required to attain.” What should a pupil 
know, say, when twelve years old? Itis not yet settled 
in the minds of thinking teachers ; but until it is, exam- 
nations can only be pursued, in part, with justice to the 
pupil 
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The School Room. 


AuG. 20.—Doinc anv Eruics. 
AuG, 27.—LANnGuaGE AND THINGS. 
Sept. 3 —Primary. 

Serr. 10.—EartH AND SELF. 





Early Lessons in Form Expression. 
By GRACE HOOPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
THIRD YEAR WORK. 

(Continued from Journat, June 4.) 

DRAWING OF OBJECTS.—ARRANGEMENT. 


I would like to have the pupils draw a square, four inches in 
diameter, and draw the diagonals. In the center place a small 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
circle, and on each half of the diagonals, a square; then draw in 
these latter. By making 
another square, adjoinin 
this, and like it, we shall 
form a very prettty bord- 
er. (Fig. 7.) 


DRAWING FROM 
SQUARE PRISM. 


After a review of this 
form, a drawing 2f a pic- 
- ture frame (Fig. 8), or one 

Fig. 9. side of a chest, may be 
made. A basket may be modeled from the square prism. (Fig. 9.) 





TRIANGULAR PRISM. 


Modeling a House. (Fig. 10.) 


Divide the clay into two lumps, and model two square prisms. 
Cut one of them into triangular prisms. Using the latter as a 
roof, we have a little house. Mark a door and windows with the 
little pointed sticks. “May I put on a chimney?” Certainly, 
make it as a little square prism. 


fea \y’ 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
DRAWING, 


A fan may be dictated as a lesson in drawing (Fig. 11) for an- 
other arrangement; a border or drawing four squares together 
with their units, would give an idea of covering a surface. 

: TABLETS IN CLAY. 

To-day, | am going to show you something new in clay work. 
I have given each one a paper square (about four inches in size). 
Take off a little piece of clay from the lump, and place it on the 
paper, then another piece close to it, then another, and so keep on 
till the square is evenly covered. Now work it together with the 
fingers, then smooth it with your thin piece of wood. Trim off 
the edges neatly round the square. Circular, and triangular tab- 
lets may be made in the same way. 


NEW FORMS. 


The new forms to be studied in the third year are: spheroid, 
ovoid, ellipsoid, cone, pyramid, and vase form. 

Material.—If it is not possible to supply each child with a 
wooden model of the above forms, the ingenuity of the teacher 
can supply the deficiency. With the large models, which the 
teacher uses, the pupils may use beads, eggs, etc. Paper cones 
and pyramids can be easily made even by the children themselves, 
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Large shapes of brown paper, and smaller ones of manilla or 
colored paper used as before. 

The study of the forms and objects based on them—drawing of 
each, laying tablets, and drawing the arrangement. Modeling of 
forms, objects, and tablets. 

Paper-folding and cutting, and color—continue the work, 


THE SPHEROID. 


With the block, or a 
worsted ball, we can illus- 
trate this lesson (Fig. 12). 
Our first step will be to 
compare it with the sphere. 
Note their likeness and un- 
likeness, then bring out its 
individual points same as in 
the lesson on the sphere, 
namely: its roundness, its 





Fig. 12. 
The name, so like sphere, will be easily learned. 


action, etc, 
MODELING. 


See how I make a spheroid in clay, children. It is very simple. 
Roll out a sphere like this ; then holding it between the thumb and 
finger, gently press it on two opposite sides. You see how it 
flattens into shape. I wonder if any one can think of anything 
we could make like this in shape. I see some bright ideas in the 
eyes, let me hear some of them. ‘“ A door knob.” “ A tomato.” 
“Some beads.”” Each one may model the object he has selected. 


STUDY OF OVOID. 


What am I showing to you, children. “ Anegg.” Here are a 
few shells. I have taken out the inside, and you must handle 
them carefully, for they are very delicate and may break. Exam- 
ine them and tell me about their shape. Ethel, what kind of a 
surface is it? ‘Perfectly round; no edges, nor corners.” What 
will it do, Harry? “It will stand, and roll a little, but not like the 
sphere or spheroid.” I 
wonder why it will not 
roll like the sphere, Ma- 
bel?” “Because it is 
not evenly round, but - 
larger in some parts than 
in others.“ If I hold it 
in this position, what - 
shape do you see? “A 
circle.” And in this pos- 
ition? “I do not know.” 
“Yes, in paper.” 

We name it an ova/—-and the block we call an ovozd. (Fig. 13.) 
(Drill on the terms.) 





Fig. 13. 


Have you the shape on your desk ? 


ARRANGEMENT. 


With the two shapes, which represent the two views of one 
ovoid, the circle and oval, we can make a very pleasing figure, 
and draw it. I shall allow you to trace round the oval, until you 
have had more practice in drawing it. Take the large paper 
circles, and place the smal] ovals on the diameters, and the circle 
as a center piece. (Fig. 14.) If we did not have some guide lines 





Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


on which to place our small tablets, our figure would not look 
even or symmetrical, as they say. See how unpleasant this figure 
would be to look at. 


DIAMETERS OF OVALS. 


Folding through the long way, we find one diameter, and how 
do the halves look, Amy? “Both are the same.” Fold across 
the widest part about one-third from the end. How are ¢hese 
parts, James? “ They are unlike each other, and the other two 
also.” (Fig. 15.) 


» 


It is reported that the postmaster-general has adopted the de- 
signs for a new series of postage stamps to be issued in commem- 
oration of the discovery of America. The issue will include all 
values and will bear designs of a historic character, each repre- 
senting some incident in the life of Columbus or picturing some- 
thing appropriate to its purpose. 
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Primary Drawing. VI. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, Supervisor of Drawing, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


HORIZON LINE, 


Teach the level of the eye. (1) Take the pointer and hold it 
horizontally above the level of the eye ?” Ask, “ Am I holding the 
pointer above or below the level of the eye.” Lead the class to 
recognize when the pointer is held above the eye, below the eye 
and onalevel with the eye. (2) Charles, you may take the 




















pointer and hold it above the level of the eye, below the level of 
the eye, on a level with the eye. (3) Joseph, you may go to the 
blackboard and draw a horizontal line above the level of your eye, 
below the level of your eye, on a level with your eye. (4) Mary, 
you may take this box and hold it above the level of your eye, be- 
low the level, on a level. (5) Ask if any have ever been to the 
seashore or on a level plain; if so, if they have ever noticed the 
long line where the earth and sky seem to meet. (6) Draw a 
long horizontal line lightly on the blackboard, and represent the 
sun rising and some trees to give it the appearance of a landscape, 
as in Fig. 40. Teach the class that this long line is the Hor?- 
zon line and that it represents the /evel of the eye. Drill on 
this point by placing various objects in the picture and asking if 
they are above or below the level of the eye. Draw a bird flying 
above the horizon line, and one below, and ask the class where 
they are, above or below the Horizon line. Ask if the tree tops 
are above or below the Horizon line; the treetrunks. Mary, you 
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may go to the blackboard and draw a bird or dot on the line that 
marks the level of the eye. Draw one above the level of the eye, 
one below. 

Fig. 41. (1) Ask the class if any ever stood on a railroad 
track, or in a long straight road, and noticed how the rails and 
the sides of the road seemed to come together. (2) Draw 4 
horizon line, and railroad with a number of trees, and let the class 
copy. (3) Draw a board fence at one side of the railroad, and 
let it vanish like the railroad track at the center of vision. (4) 
Draw attention to the rails and the receding lines of the fence, 
how they approach each other until they vanish in a point. 
Lead the pupils to see how the receding lines of the pavement, 4 
long fence, a road, etc., converge in the same manner. This 
must be done out of doors. (5) Draw a row of telegraph poles 
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similar to Fig. 42 and let the class copy. (6) Draw their atten- 
tion to the fact that the line that marks the top of the poles, bein 
above the horizon line or level of the eye, slants downward, an 
that the line that marks the bottom of the poles slants upward 
to the horizon line. (7) Draw arow of trees similar to Fig. 44 
and a road similar to Fig. 43 and teach the same points. (8) Let 
the class copy these examples. (9) Gradually lead the class to 
see that when the receding lines are below the level of the eye, 
(horizon line) they slant upward, and when above, they slant 
downward. 

Fig. 45. (1) Hold a box before the class and below the level 
of the eye, and ask if they can see the top. Hold it above the 
level of the eye, and ask if they can see the top. Gradually lead 
the class to see that when the box is below the eye, the top can 
be seen, but when above the eye, it cannot be seen. (2) Draw a 
horizon line on the blackboard and adda number of trees and 
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lines to suggest a landscape. Draw a box below the level of the 
eye (horizon line) and with the top on a level with the eye, also 
one with the top above the level of the eye. (3) Dzill the class 
on the vertical, horizontal, and receding lines, and the different 
positions of the box, above, below, and on a level with the eye. 
(4) Call attention to the fact that the center of vision is always 
in the horizon line. (5) Draw easy problems on the blackboard, 
using the horizon line, similar to the following : draw Fig. 40 and 
introduce a box below the level of the eye. One with the top on 
a level with the eye. One with the top abové the level of the eye, 
etc. (6) Let the pupils hold the type form (box) in their hands 
in the same position it is in the drawing. (7) Introduce objects, 
such as birds, trees, etc., and have the class tell whether they are 
above, below, or on a level with the eye. Whether they are at 

the right or left of the eye, etc. 








THINGS LIKE A CUBE, 


When applying the type form to objects care must be taken to 
make the relationship plain between the type form, the object of 
which the type form is the basis, and the drawing. This may be 
done easily, providing each step is made distinct by first drawing 
the type form and then changing it into the object similar to it. 


Fig. 46. (1) Draw the crayon box on the blackboard from one 
held in the hand. (2) Change it into a basket. (3) Drill on its 
position. Is it below the level of the eye? Why? Let the 


pupils hold the box before their eye in the same position as in the 
drawing. 

Fig. 47. (1) Hold the crayon box in one hand and with the 
other draw it on the blackboard. (2) Change it into a basket. 
(3) Is it at the right or the left of the eye? Why? Is it above 
or below or on a level with theeye? Why? Let the pupils hold 
the crayon box in their hand in the same position as the box in 
the drawing. 

Fig. 48. (1) Hold a pasteboard cover in one hand, and with 
the other draw it on the blackboard. (2) Turn it into a baking 
pan. (3) It is well to erase the construction lines after the draw- 
ing is completed. (4) Drill on the position with reference to the 
eye. 

Figs. 49 and 50.. (1) Place a cube before the class at the left 
of the eye for Fig. 49, at the right of the eye for Fig. 50. (2) 
Draw the cube on the blackboard. (3) Form each into a hut 
or shanty by adding a roof to the cube, and other details. (4) 
Place Fig. 50 at the left of the eye. 

Figs. 51, 52, 53. (1) Hold a crayon box in the hand and with 
the other draw it on the blackboard, as in Fig. 51. (2) Place a 
roof on the box, as in Fig. 52. (3) Ask the class what it resem- 
bles? A chorus of answers, “A barn,” “A house.” You think 
it looks like a barn. (4) What is necessary to complete our 
barn? Another chorus of answers—A window, doors, lightnin 
rod, wind-wheel, etc. Choose from these answers and ask suc 
questions as will lead the pupils to draw the details intelligently. 

(5) By judicious questions, you may lead the class to suggest 
whatever you have prepared. Let the class copy each step. (6) 
After finishing the barn, ask what is found around a barn. An- 
other chorus of answers—A haystack, trees, bushes, hens, 
horses, cows, etc. If objects are suggested such as a cow or 
horse which you are not prepared to draw, you may say the cow 
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is behind the haystack or in the barn, and the horse is away 
with its master. With a little tact you may lead the class to 
name exactly what you have prepared. This method develops 
their imagination. 

Encourage the pupils to find as many objects as they can that 
resemble the cube or box. This will encourage observation. 


, 
The Power of a Timely Word. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 
By S. L. TENNEY, Georgetown, Mass. 


It was “ placing day” at Brantville high school. Placing day, 
be it entimeel, was so-called, because on the first of each 
month, the scholars in the several classes, were “placed” or 
seated according to their rank, which was determined by the 
number of marks received during the month preceding. 

Naturally it was a momentous occasion as well as one of more 
or less anxiety to the majority of the pupils. Through the long 
four weeks, the ambitious ones had striven with commendable 
zeal to reach the highest place, or to hold it, having already at- 
tained; the faithful but less brilliant, had applied themselves 
with untiring patience and hearty effort; even the laggards 
among them had plodded on with a dull, listless sort of hope that 
things would turn out better than they dared expect, when the 
month should come around. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, their hopes failed of fruition. 

And now the important day had come in the month of March. 
Silence reigned throughout the room, and expectation was on the 
gui vive as the master, register in hand, stood by his desk pre- 
pared to announce the issues of the preceding weeks of trial. The 
senior and junior classes had been placed, amid audible expres- 
sions of pleased surprise or evident disappointment, and now it 
was the sophomores’ turn. This class was not only the largest 
in the school, but it was of unusual size, numbering forty-two 
pupils in all. Through the long list of names, the teacher pa- 
tiently made his way, assigning the rank of each, and pausing a 
moment at the very last, as though to make it more emphatic, he 
announced with emphasis : 

“No. 42, Miss Berton!” 

A suppressed titter ran around the room, deepening the flush 
on the face of the young girl answering to the name, as she arose 
with a reluctant air, and, taking her books, wended her way 
toward the lowest seat in the class. 

“Miss Burton,” said the teacher, and his voice took on a tone 
of fine scorn, ‘ You should be ashamed to be found at the foot 
of your class, with your capabilities !”’ 

Still deeper grew the flush of shame on the young girl’s face, 
but she ventured no reply. The master made no further comment, 
but turned his attention toward the next class in waiting. But 
through the remainder of the session, the sting of that rebuke 
pierced deeper and deeper the wounded spirit of Miss Burton, till 
in utter desperation she said to herself,“ 1 am ashamed, and | 
will never, never be found in this place again, at the foot of my 
class!” She was not at heart a bad girl, nor by any means an 
evil-disposed one. Only merry and thoughtless, and careless as 
to the actual results of her mirth-loving spirit. Neither had she 
before entertained a thought as to her wilful waste of time, and 
of even more precious talent, the gift of God. But now her 
thoughts took a serious turn, and she spent one of the most 
profitable seasons which had ever been hers in the school-room, 
reviewing her inglorious past. Her-conscience, once awakened, 
was tender, and at heart she was of sterling principle. So that 
now her better nature came to her aid in this hour of distress 
and need. 

“ | am ashamed,” she reiterated to herself, “‘ and | will do better. 
I deserved the rebuke, but I will never deserve it again.” 

The teacher, pacing back and forth before the long class seated 
in recitation, lifted his eyes now and then toward the young lady 
who seemed so wilted under his stern rebuke, and, marveling at 
her unusual quietude, and evident sensitiveness, questioned in 
his heart if he had not been a little too severe. 

Once he was sure he saw tears in her eyes, and his tender 
heart was touched. 

Almost he wished he had tempered the reproof more —_— 
and even now was tempted to add a touch of healing by a kindly 
word at the close of the session, for the young lady was a favorite 
with the teachers, despite her trying ways. 

Her schoolmates Pa were very fond of her, and enjoyed her 
keen appreciation of wit and jollity, albeit they often expressed 
the wish she would either curb her spirit or remove her presence 
from their immediate vicinity when recitation hour was at hand. 

The principal wisely refrained from adding healing balm to the 
wound he had inflicted, but left the rebuke to work its desired re- 
sult, hoping it might prove the word in season. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. The very air with which Miss Burton entered the 
school-room the following morning, the look of high resolve she 
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Large shapes of brown paper, and smaller ones of manilla or 
colored paper used as before. 


Primary Drawing. VI. a 


The study of the forms and objects based on them—drawing of , = . * 
each, laying tablets, and drawing the arrangement. Modeling of By D. R. AUGSBURG, age of Drawing, Salt Lake : 
forms, objects, and tablets. ‘ ee elegpet te 
Paper-folding and cutting, and color—continue the work. HORIZON LINE, v 




































(Drill on the terms.) 
ARRANGEMENT. 

With the two shapes, which represent the two views of one 
ovoid, the circle and oval, we can make a very pleasing figure, 
and draw it. I shall allow you to trace round the oval, until you 
have had more practice in drawing it. Take the large paper 


| THE SPHEROID. Teach the level of the eye. (1) Take the pointer and hold it th 
" horizontally above the level of the eye ?” Ask, “ Am I holding the st 
ff With the block, or a__ pointer above or below the level of the eye.” Lead the class to (I 
; worsted ball, we can illus- recognize when the pointer is held above the eye, below the eye d 
* trate this lesson (Fig. 12). and onalevel with the eye. (2) Charles, you may take the 
| Our first step will be to oO 
\ compare it with the sphere. ¥ le 
_ Note their likeness and un- J tl 
‘ likeness, then bring out its (' b 
H individual points same as in y h 
i the lesson on the sphere, 
Fig. 12. namely: its roundness, its 
action. etc. The name, so like sphere, will be easily learned. 
MODELING. 
See how I make a spheroid in clay, children. It is very simple. 
Roll out a sphere like this ; then holding it between the thumb and 
finger, gently press it on two opposite sides. You see how it 
flattens into shape. I wonder if any one can think of anything 
we could make like this in shape. I see some bright ideas in the 
eyes, let me hear some of them. ‘“ A door knob.” “A tomato.” 
“Some beads.”” Each one may model the object he has selected. 
STUDY OF OVOID. 
What am I showing to you, children. “ Anegg.’” Here are a 
few shells. I have taken out the inside, and you must handle 
them carefully, for they are very delicate and may break. Exam- , ON ~~, * 
ine them and tell me about their shape. Ethel, what kind of a £m anil 
surface is it? “ Perfectly round; no edges, nor corners.” What 7 ay _. lit 
will it do, Harry? “It will stand, and roll a little, but not like the i. ee. oe e} 
sphere or spheroid.” I vif | f E & be o 
wonder why it will not - a — = &. em o1 
roll like the sphere, Ma- , P 
bel?” “Because it is pointer and hold it above the level of the eye, below the level of (4 
not evenly round, but - the eye, on a level with the eye. (3) Joseph, you may go to the ir 
larger in some parts than blackboard and draw a horizontal line above the level of your eye, us 
in others. If I hold it _____ below the level of your eye, on a level with your eye. (4) Mary, in 
in this position, what you may take this box and hold it above the level of your eye, be- a 
shape do you see? “A low the level, on a level. (5) Ask if any have ever been to the et 
circle.” And in this pos- Fig. 18. seashore or on a level plain; if so, if they have ever noticed the in 
ition? “I do not know.” Have you the shape on your desk? long line where the earth and sky seem to meet. (6) Draw a sl 
“Yes, in paper.” long horizontal line lightly on the blackboard, and represent the al 
We name it an ova/--and the block we call an ovoid. (Fig. 13.) Sun rising and some trees to give it the appearance of a landscape, tl 


as in Fig. 40. Teach the class that this long line is the Hort- 
zon line and that it represents the devel of the eye. Drill on 
this point by placing various objects in the picture and asking if 
they are above or below the level of the eye. Draw a bird flying 
above the horizon line, and one below, and ask the class where 
they are, above or below the Horizon line. Ask if the tree tops 
are above or below the Horizon line; the treetrunks. Mary, you 


circles, and place the small ovals on the diameters, and the circle 

































long fence, a road, etc., converge in the same manner. This 


senting some incident in the life of Columbus or picturing some- 
must be done out of doors. (5) Draw a row of telegraph poles 


thing appropriate to its purpose. 


as a center piece. (Fig. 14.) If we did not have some guide lines h 
p 
p 
—-— d 
aS 
= hE bE o 
I= = ( 
f= | 0] 
Wj tl 
tl 
th 
P 
tr 
Fig. 14. Fig. 15. e' 
} on which to place our small tablets, our figure would not look 

even or symmetrical, as they say. See how unpleasant this figure ~ 
would be to look at. . 
0 
DIAMETERS OF OVALS, P 

. Folding through the long way, we find one diameter, and how May go to the blackboard and draw a bird or dot on the line that 
i" do the halves look, Amy? ‘Both are the same.” Fold across marks the level of the eye. Draw one above the level of the eye, tl 
i the widest part about one-third from the end. How are ¢hese one below. ' , + 
i parts, James? ‘“ They are unlike each other, and the other two Fig. 41. (1) Ask the class if any ever stood on a railroad b 
Hy also.” (Fig. 15.) track, or in a long straight road, and noticed how the rails and it 
the sides of the road seemed to come together. (2) Draw4 b 
y horizon line, and railroad with a number of trees, and let the class r 
" ; copy. (3) Draw aboard fence at one side of the railroad, and q 

t _ It is reported that the postmaster-general has adopted the de- let it vanish like the railroad track at the center of vision. (4) 
H signs for a new series of postage stamps to be issued incommem- _ Draw attention to the rails and the receding lines of the fence, v 
i oration of the discovery of America. The issue will include all how they ap roach each other until they vanish in a point. a 
values and will bear designs of a historic character, each repre- _ Lead the pupils to see how the receding lines of the pavement, 4 0 
h 
h 
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similar to Fig. 42 and let the class copy. (6) Draw their atten- 
tion to the fact that the line that marks the top of the poles, bein 
above the horizon line or level of the eye, slants downward, ond 
that the line that marks the bottom of the poles slants upward 
to the horizon line. (7) Draw arow of trees similar to Fig. 44 
and a road similar to Fig. 43 and teach the same points. (8) Let 
the class copy these examples. (9) Gradually lead the class to 
see that when the receding lines are below the level of the eye, 
(horizon line) they slant upward, and when above, they slant 
downward. 

Fig. 45. (1) Hold a box before the class and below the level 
of the eye, and ask if they can see the top. Hold it above the 
level of the eye, and ask if they can see the top. Gradually lead 
the class to see that when the box is below the eye, the top can 
be seen, but when above the eye, it cannot be seen. (2) Draw a 
horizon line on the blackboard and add a number of trees and 
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lines to suggest a landscape. Draw a box below the level of the 
eye (horizon line) and with the top on a level with the eye, also 
one with the top above the level of the eye. (3) Dzill the class 
on the vertical, horizontal, and receding lines, and the different 
positions of the box, above, below, and on a level with the eye. 
(4) Call attention to the fact that the center of vision is always 
in the horizon line. (5) Draw easy problems on the blackboard, 
using the horizon line, similar to the following : draw Fig. 40 and 
introduce a box below the level of the eye. One with the top on 
a level with the eye. One with the top above the level of the eye, 
etc. (6) Let the pupils hold the type form (box) in their hands 
in the same position it is in the drawing. (7) Introduce objects, 
such as birds, trees, etc., and have the class tell whether they are 
above, below, or ona level with the eye. Whether they are at 
the right or left of the eye, etc. 























THINGS LIKE A CUBE, 

When applying the type form to objects care must be taken to 
make the relationship plain between the type form, the object of 
which the type form is the basis, and the drawing. This may be 
done easily, providing each step is made distinct by first drawing 
the type form and then changing it into the object similar to it. 


Fig. 46. (1) Draw the crayon box on the blackboard from one 
held in the hand. (2) Change it into a basket. (3) Drill on its 
position. Is it below the level of the eye? Why? Let the 
pupils hold the box before their eye in the same position as in the 
drawing. 

Fig. 47. (1) Hold the crayon box in one hand and with the 


other draw it on the blackboard. (2) Change it into a basket. 
(3) Is it at the right or the left of the eye? Why? Is it above 
or below or ona level with theeye? Why? Let the pupils hold 
the crayon box in their hand in the same position as the box in 
the drawing. 

Fig. 48. (1) Hold a pasteboard cover in one hand, and with 
the other draw it on the blackboard. (2) Turn it into a baking 
pan. (3) It is well to erase the construction lines after the draw- 
ing is completed. (4) Drill on the position with reference to the 
eye. 

Figs. 49 and 50.. (1) Place a cube before the class at the left 
of the eye for Fig. 49, at the right of the eye for Fig. 50. (2) 
Draw the cube on the blackboard. (3) Form each into a hut 
or shanty by adding a roof to the cube, and other details. (4) 
Place Fig. 50 at the left of the eye. 

Figs. 51, 52, 53. (1) Hold a crayon box in the hand and with 
the other draw it on the blackboard, as in Fig. 51. (2) Place a 
roof on the box, as in Fig. 52. (3) Ask the class what it resem- 
bles? A chorus of answers, “A barn,” “A house.” You think 
it looks like a barn. (4) What is necessary to complete our 
barn? Another chorus of answers—A window, doors, lightnin, 
rod, wind-wheel, etc. Choose from these answers and ask suc 
questions as will lead the pupils to draw the details intelligently. 

(5) By judicious questions, you may lead the class to suggest 
whatever you have prepared. Let the class copy each step. (6) 
After finishing the barn, ask what is found arounda barn. An- 
other chorus of answers—A haystack, trees, bushes, hens, 
horses, cows, etc. If objects are suggested such as a cow or 
horse which you are not prepared to draw, you may say the cow 
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is behind the haystack or in the barn, and the horse is away 
with its master. With a little tact you may lead the class to 
name exactly what you have prepared. This method develops 
their imagination. 

Encourage the pupils to find as many objects as they can that 
resemble the cube or box. This will encourage observation. 


ia 
The Power of a Timely Word. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 
By S. L. TENNEY, Georgetown, Mass. 


It was “ placing day” at Brantville high school. Placing day, 
be it endamneel was so-called, because on the first of each 
month, the scholars in the several classes, were “placed” or 
seated according to their rank, which was determined by the 
number of marks received during the month preceding. 

Naturally it was a momentous occasion as well as one of more 
or less anxiety to the majority of the pupils. Through the long 
four weeks, the ambitious ones had striven with commendable 
zeal to reach the highest place, or to hold it, having already at- 
tained; the faithful but less brilliant, had applied themselves 
with untiring patience and hearty effort; even the laggards 
among them had plodded on with a dull, listless sort of hope that 
things would turn out better than they dared expect, when the 
month should come around. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, their hopes failed of fruition. 

And now the important day had come in the month of March. 
Silence reigned throughout the room, and expectation was on the 
gui vive as the master, register in hand, stood by his desk pre- 
pared to announce the issues of the preceding weeks of trial. The 
senior and junior classes had been placed, amid audible expres- 
sions of pleased surprise or evident disappointment, and now it 
was the sophomores’ turn. This class was not only the largest 
in the school, but it was of unusual size, numbering forty-two 
pupils in all. Through the long list of names, the teacher pa- 
tiently made his way, assigning the rank of each, and pausing a 
moment at the very last, as though to make it more emphatic, he 
announced with emphasis : 

“ No. 42, Miss Berton!” 

A suppressed titter ran around the room, deepening the flush 
on the face of the young girl answering to the name, as she arose 
with a reluctant air, and, taking her books, wended her way 
toward the lowest seat in the class. 

“ Miss Burton,” said the teacher, and his voice took on a tone 
of fine scorn. ‘“ You should be ashamed to be found at the foot 
of your class, with your capabilities!” 

Still deeper grew the flush of shame on the young girl's face, 
but she ventured no reply. The master made no further comment, 
but turned his attention toward the next class in waiting. But 
through the remainder of the session, the sting of that rebuke 
pierced deeper and deeper the wounded spirit of Miss Burton, till 
in utter desperation she said to herself,“ 1 am ashamed, and I 
will never, never be found in this place again, at the foot of my 
class!” She was not at heart a bad girl, nor by any means an 
evil-disposed one. Only merry and thoughtless, and careless as 
to the actual results of her mirth-loving spirit. Neither had she 
before entertained a thought as to her wilful waste of time, and 
of even more precious talent, the gift of God. But now her 
thoughts took a serious turn, and she spent one of the most 
profitable seasons which had ever been hers in the school-room, 
reviewing her inglorious past. Her-conscience, once awakened, 
was tender, and at heart she was of sterling principle. So that 
now her better nature came to her aid in this hour of distress 
and need. 

“ | am ashamed,” she reiterated to herself, “‘ and | will do better. 
I deserved the rebuke, but | will never deserve it again.” 

The teacher, pacing back and forth before the long class seated 
in recitation, lifted his eyes now and then toward the young lady 
who seemed so wilted under his stern rebuke, and, marveling at 
her unusual quietude, and evident sensitiveness, questioned in 
his heart if he had not been a little too severe. 

Once he was sure he saw tears in her eyes, and his tender 
heart was touched. 

Almost he wished he had tempered the reproof more ae 
and even now was tempted to add a touch of healing by a kindly 
word at the close of the session, for the young lady was a favorite 
with the teachers, despite her trying ways. 

Her schoolmates also were very fond of her, and enjoyed her 
keen appreciation of wit and jollity, albeit they often expressed 
the wish she would either curb her spirit or remove her presence 
from their immediate vicinity when recitation hour was at hand. 

The principal wisely refrained from adding healing balm to the 
wound he had inflicted, but left the rebuke to work its desired re- 
sult, hoping it might prove the word in season. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. The very air with which Miss Burton entered the 
school-room the following morning, the look of high resolve she 
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wore as she took her seat of dishonor, assured him the tonic was 
taking effect. 

When her class was called to recite, he was agreeably surprised 
by the first perfect recitation he had heard from her in a long 
while, although she was a natural scholar, and learned so easily and 
comprehended so readily; it was a double trial to her instructors 
when she failed in her allotted tasks. In the recitation rooms also 
the assistants quickly recognized the advantageous change. They 
had been accustomed to style Miss Burton “the barometer” of 
her class, for so subtle yet powerful was her almost unconscious 
influence, it pervaded the entire moral atmosphere of the room. 
One glance at her expressive countenance as she entered the 
class-room was enough to reveal to the anxious teacher what she 
might expect during that hour of recitation. If Miss Burton bore 
herself with dignity, and none could look more dignified than she 
when she chose, the teacher thanked God and took courage, for 
she knew hers would be an easy task that day; but if a spirit of 
mischief lurked in those dark eyes, with sinking heart the poor 
teacher rallied all her mental forces to meet becomingly the im- 
pending ordeal. 

On this particular morning, Miss Burton’s face wore a look of 
such calm resolution, the foreboding heart of the weary assistant 
leaped for joy, as she interpreted the look aright and hailed it as 
the harbinger of better days to come. Not so agreeable, how- 
ever, to the kindred spirits among her companions, was this new 
departure of their acknowledged leader. They missed the good 
times they had been wont to have under her inspiration, and were 
reluctant to yield their unprofitable harvest of fun. But nothing 
could divert Miss Burton from her firm resolve. Spite of en- 
treaties and ridicule she heid fast to her settled purpose. 

So the days sped on, each showing, as it passed, her feet still 
following the path of duty, bringing its daily reward of renewed 
affection in the hearts of her teachers, and constant and rapid 
progress in her studies. The month waxed and waned to its 
close. Again the inevitable placing day came around, and again 
the anxious pupils awaited its unforeseen developments. Witha 
beating heart Miss Burton prepared to listen to the report of her 
own class. She knew she had done her level best through the en- 
tire term. Sometimes wearied in, and almost tired of the unusual 
application, she had been even tempted to give it all up. More 
than once, unwittingly, she had almost fallen a prey to former 
habit, and yielded to an overpowering desire for the old time 
mirth. Yet she had saved herself in time and risen superior to 
the temptation; so now, feeling in the main she had been faith- 
ful, she was prepared to receive a certain measure of reward for 
work well done. At least her real purpose would be accom- 
plished, and the foot of the class would not claim her again. She 
even ventured to hope she might take rank in the first half of her 
class. But neither she nor her schoolmates were at all prepared 
for what actually did happen when the master, with smiling face 
and in ringing tones proclaimed : 

“Sophomore class, No. 1, Miss Burton!” 

For one moment profound silence reigned throughout the 
room. The next, came a hearty spontaneous burst of applause, 
which the master did not seek to repress. 

At the first mention of her name, Miss Burton gave a start of 
surprise, followed by a questioning look which changed into evi- 
dent embarrassment at the unexpected demonstration from the 
school. 

As she still retained her seat, however, making no move to take 
the place of honor assigned her, the principal asked in surprise : 

“ Why do you hesitate, Miss Burton? Did you not understand 
me?” 

With perfectly respectful mien the young lady replied: “I 
understood you, sir, but I realize this is the first day of April.” 

A hearty burst of laughter from both teachers and scholars fol- 
lowed this unexpected answer, it was su evident the poor girl be- 
lieved her unlooked-for good fortune to be all a joke, and no 
reality. 

But after the merriment had subsided, the master, with an ac- 
cent of reproof, inquired of Miss Burton if she really believed him 
capable of perpetrating so cruel a joke, even on All Fools’ Day ? 

With many expressions of esteem and commendation, he as- 
sured her never was honor more merited or more faithfully at- 
tained, although he could not wonder at her hesitancy in grasping 
so changed a situation. We will only add that the high position 
so unexpectedly attained was held by Miss Burton throughout the 
remainder of her high school course, and she graduated with 
honor, at the head of her class. 

But she never forgot the few hours of shame and suffering she 
experienced at her deep humiliation, nor did she ever cease 
through long years afterwards to thank her faithful teacher for 
the timely spur of severe but salutary rebuke, that goaded her to 
grand achievement, and the fulfillment of duty. 

Truly said the wise man in his wisdom, “ A word spoken in 
season, how good it is ”’ 


Po 


Teacher: “ Johnnie, what is the highest form of organic life?” 
Johnnie: “ The man in the moon,” 
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George G. Groff, M.D. 


Dr. Groff was born in Pennsylvania, 1851. He was educated in 
public schools, West Chester State normal school, Michigan univer- 
sity, and Long Island college hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. His whole 
life has been that of student and teacher. He has taught in the 
public schools of his state, in West Chester State normat school, 
and for the past twelve years in Bucknell university He has 
devoted much time to institute work in different sections of the 
country. 

For several years Dr. Groff was a surgeon in the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. He also organized the sanitary work of 
the state at Johnstown, Pennsylvania,after the floods of 1889 with 
so great success that the desolated valley was placed in the best 
possible condition to resist any epidemic. 

He is at present devoting much time to the study of sanitary 
problems and giving the results in lectures at schools and farmers’ 
institutes. 

At the present time he is president of the Pennsylvania state 
board of health, sanitarian to the state board of. agriculture, 
professor of organic sciences in Bucknell university, and lecturer 
on hygiene in a number of schools. 


> 


Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua must be seen to be appreciated, it must be studied 
to be understood. A casual reading of the detailed program is 
bewildering, and one not well acquainted with the methodical 
workings of the place merely exclaims, “It is too much for hot 
weather, it is impossible.” But those on the ground find some 
phase of work which they may pursue quietly and deliberately 
and pleasantly even in hot weather, 

Chautauqua is a municipality whose citizens are bent upon the 
development of their intellectual, or moral, or physical being, or 
for that matter all ofthe three. It has its homes, but the domes- 
tic cares, which elsewhere fret and worry, are here side-tracked to 
make way for high thoughts. Society is here, but its methods are 
invigorating and elevating. Chautauqua, in short, is a city where 
education is the predominant idea. 

One soon finds on becoming a Chautauqua citizen that he is 
hardly big enough to take all that is offered on the program and 
so he settles down to some “line ” or lines of work. There are 
five courses of study open in special subjects, yet the general re- 
sult is towards breadth rather than specialization. 

Chautauqua shows better than any other place perhaps, how, 
when unbiased by special influence, man tends to develop him- 
selp on all sides. 

ora * * * * * * 

The Teachers’ Retreat, one of the main features here, has just 
closed a successful season, teachers from twenty-eight states, 
two territories, and the Dominion of Canada being present. 
Almost every station and grade in the profession and almost every 
shade of religious belief and unbelief were represented. 

By far the greatest part of the work in pedagogy is done by 
Col. F. W. Parker and the other members of the faculty of the 
Cook County normal school; thus there is the advantage of a 
thorough acquaintance with each other’s aims and ideas, and they 
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are therefore able to develop the idea of concentration in teachin 

the teachers. In concentration it is meant that the teacher shall 
present the subjects to his pupils in their natural and necessary 
relations. In doing so, one subject becomes explanatory of an- 
other and by this means the subject matter presented stands forth 
in the pupil’s mind as an organic whole. As opposed to this idea, 
teachers have usually so presented the different subjects that they 
appear to be unrelated fragments. The one leads to economy; the 
other to dissipation of energy. It is only by the strict following 
of the concentration plan that the teacher can hope in the future 
to keep his pupil in step with the increasing demands of the times. 

A new model school-house had been promised for the retreat 
this year, as well as a new amphitheater and a complete system 
of sewerage for the assembly. None ofthese promises could be 
fulfilled on account of the serious illness during the spring of the 
efficient manager, Dr. Duncan, Next year, however, all three will 
be provided. In consequence of the delay this year, part of the 
work of the retreat, was done in a room in the College of Liberal 
Arts. 

There is apparent in the teachers who attend the retreat an en- 
ergy, and a disposition for hard work, which could hardly be ex- 
pected of those who have just closed a long year of labor. But 
here they entered upon their duties at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and with the exception of an intermission of an hour and a 
half at noon, work was continued until five in the evening. The 
forenoon session was taken up by lectures on psychology, peda- 
gogics, history, geography, and number. In the afternoon, divided 
into three sections, work in chalk modeling primary methods, 
and elementary science was taken up. The work in the latter 
subject was wholly practical laboratory work. The management, 
appropriated a sufficient sum to equip quite fully a room which 
would accommodate from forty to fifty pupils. The actual ob- 
servations of the teachers during the session were made the basis 
of the work done in showing the order of development of the dif- 
ferent subjects and their relation to each other. 

In the closing exercises of the retreat the majority of the teach- 
ers expressed themselves as being in favor of a six weeks’ session 
i tead of three weeks. This would indeed more than double 
the efficiency of the work done, but there are those who would 
object to giving up almost the whole of their vacation to hard 
study. 

I must briefly allude tosome other features of Chautauqua life. 
The lectures in the University Extension Courses were popular 
and largely attended. The lectures on American history by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler and on the Poetry of Browning by Prof. O. 
Seaman have been especially fine. The evening audiences in 
the amphitheater have grown outward and into the wings until 
every seat in the great auditorium is taken. It is here that the 
illustrated lecture, music, and dramatic readings bring the Chau- 
tauqua day to a delightful close. The eleven o’clock sermons, the 
feature of Sunday, have been delivered by Prof. Tyler, Pres. 
Thwing, and Pres. Gates. They have been full of inspiration to 
the great audiences assembled to hear them. The Sloyd school, 
conducted by Mr. W. J. Kenyon, attracted workers; the bicycle 
school, the gymnasium, the schools for cooking, sewing, fancy 
needle work, typewriting, stenography, and photography all had 
earnest pupils ; so that one feels himself in a hive of intellectual 
industry. A CITIZEN. 





The Cook County Teachers’ Institute will be held at the nor- 
mal school, at Normal Park, from August 29 to September 2 in- 
clusive. County Superintendent Bright is well pleased with the 
present outlook for the institution, and believes it will be the most 
successful one yet held. The scope of the work has been con- 
siderably enlarged, there being this year nine sections, whereas 
heretofore there has never been more than seven. 

These sections are for the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade work, and in addition there is a county 
school section. This work is under the control of the following 
teachers assigned to the grades in the order given above: Anna 
J. Davis, Charles W. Farr, E. E, Turney, William J. Black, William 
M. Griffin, N. D. Gilbert, H. J. Barton, Frank E. Sanford, 
and Peter A. Downey. Work in the different sections will be be- 
gun at ro o'clock each morning and continue until 3:45 each after- 
noon. 

A September institute will be held for four weeks in the Cook 
County normal school for unemployed teachers who hold licenses 
toteach, The following daily program of subjects will be ob- 
served. The hours will be arranged at the close of the county 
institute : 

Pedagogy—Colonel F. W. Parker. 

Arithmetic—William M. Giffin. 

Science—W. S. Jackman. 

Relief Map Drawing—Ida C. Heffron. 

Geography—Zonia Baber. 

Calisthenics—Charles J. Kroh. 

Reading—Mrs. F. W. Parker. 


At a meeting of teachers during the convention of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association held at Saratoga, a new organi- 
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zation was formed called the N. Y. State Art Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Prof. E. C. Colby, principal of the Rochester Atheneum 
and Mechanic’s Institute was elected president. Miss E. A. 
Carter, art instructor in the Y. W. C. A., New York, vice-pres- 
ident ; and Miss Maria P. Bockee, Supervisor of Drawing, Pough- 
keepsie, secretary and treasurer. 

Executive committee: Chas. A. Bennett, College for Training 
of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York; Miss Angel, art 
instructor in the State Normal School, Geneseo and Miss 
Emma A. Asbrand, supervisor of drawing, Syracuse. 

The object of the association is to give the teachers of the 
state an opportunity to meet and discuss methods, to secure an 
interchange of thought based upon the actual experience of its 
members, and to promote a truthful appreciation of the value of 
art and industrial education. 

Anyone interested in the work of education shall be eligible to 
membership on the payment of the annual fee of fifty cents. It 
is desirable that those who wish to become members send their 
names to the secretary as early as possible, as a midwinter meeting 
has been proposed, and circulars will be prepared and sent to 
every member, announcing the topics to be considered, the time, 
and the place of meeting. 


A new school, to be called the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, is to be started in New York this fall. At the 
completion of the course of its instruction the young women will be 
ready to enter a new field of work. They will be qualified to be 
designers of carpets, wall-papers, oilcloths, etc. 

The school building is situated at the corner of Twenty-third 
street and Seventh avenue, and will be opened September 19, 
1892. The special feature of the school, and where it differs from 
any other in existence, is the fact that its instructors are practical 
men and women, who are actually employed in manufactories or 
architects’ offices. 

The course of instruction is divided into two departments. The 
elementary department comprises a course in geometrical design, 
conventionalization of natural forms, a course in colors, a course 
in historic ornament extending through the entire period covered 
by the foregoing courses. The advanced department covers the 
application of design to the manufacture of wall papers, the ap- 
plication of design to the manufacture of carpets, and the applica- 
tion of the elementary instruction to the work of an architect’s 
draughtsman. No fixed period for the course of instruction will 
be established. The bright ones will not have to wait for the dull 
ones. The directors of the school are: President, George L. 
Ingraham, Justice of the Supreme Court; Rev. John Wesley 
Brown, D.D., rector of St. Thomas’ church; Benjamin C. Porter, 
N. A. D.; William H. Fuller, of Warren, Fuller & Co.; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Ellen J. Pond, office at No. 200 West Twenty- 
third street. 





Dr. Mary V. Lee, a prominent member of the faculty at Os- 
wego state normal school died July 23, at Rochester, N.Y. Dr. 
Lee graduated from the state normal school at New Britain, Ct., 
in 1860. Two years later she was sent by State Supt. Camp, of 
Conn., to Oswego to learn the Pestalozzian methods just then 
introduced into that school. She became first assistant in the 
state normal school at Winona, Minn., where she remained for 
many years, afterwards graduating from the medical department of 
Michigan university. In 1874 she entered upon her work at Os- 
wego as teacher of physiology and methods where she has since 
remained. After two years spent in Europe in special study Miss 
Lee adopted the Delsarte system of gymnastics, which she has 
introduced with excellent results in the Oswego school. She was 
a woman 4nd teacher to exert a strong influence over those about 
her and this influence has ever been used to secure the broadest 
culture for the pupils in her charge. 


The coming of Mars to opposition August 6, when he was 35 
millions of miles away attracted great attention this year. 
Why? Because the public school has given a very large num- 
ber of the people of this country some definite ideas concerning 
astronomy. Let the teacher take courage; to him is due that 
this brilliant spectacle inthe heavens is understood. 

In 1877 when the last opposition took place, the largest tele- 
scope was that at Washington having a 26-inch aperture. Now 
the telescope at the Lick observatory has a 36-inch aperture ; 
those in Pulkowa and Nice have 30 inches; that of Greenwich 
has 28; those in Paris and Vienna have 27 inches; that in 
Gateshead, England, has 25 inches; that in Mt. Hamilton, Va., 
26 inches. 

Mars has two moons; Deimos with a diameter of 7 miles, and 
Phobos with a diameter of 5} miles ; the former goes around in 
30 h. 17 m. 54 sec.; the latter in 7 h. 39 m. 14 sec. Astrono- 
mers see no reason why the planet is not inhabited ; ~ laugh 
at the idea of communicating with its inhabitants if it has 
any. 


A preliminary meeting was held August 8, of representatives 
of railroad associations in Chicago over a schedule of passenger 
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rates for the World’s fair, but no action was taken. The roads 
traversing thickly settled portions of the country were inclined to 
favor higher excursion rate than those lines which traverse 
sparsely settled territory, and in the end it was practically con- 
ceded that it would be necessary for each passenger association 
to act independently upon the question of excursion “rates in 
accordance with local conditions. It is said the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk of Canada are contracting to carry passen- 
gers from Montreal and Quebec to Chicago and return for $18. 


The Catholics of Manitoba have decided to maintain separate 
schools for their children, though they pay taxes for public schools. 
It is plain the English government is going to follow the Ameri- 
can plan—public schools for all; if not satisfied, open and pay 
for those that suit you. 





Is there any significance in the fact that up to the first of July 
there were sixty vacancies in the Annapolis Naval Academy ? 
Here is an opportunity to secure an excellent practical and sci- 
entific education. There are places for 371 cadets in the acad- 
emy, one for each congressional district, one for each territory, 
one for the District of Columbia, and ten appointed by the Presi- 
dent at large. Of the vacancies, the Northern states represent 
thirty-six, and the South twenty-four. New York owns five, 
Massachusetts four, Pennsylvania eight, and even Maryland with 
the academy at her capital, has two. 1s education so cheap that 
it goes a-begging ? 


President Harrison honored himself, when he paid the follow- 
ing tribute to the female teachers at the National Educational 
Association at Saratoga : 


** If it is more blessed to give than to receive, this is a blessed audience, tor I 
do not know any class of our people who give so ey in excess of their re- 
ceipts as the instructors of the young, and especially the female teachers.” 

The “ blessed” part of the audience will not fail to appreciate 
the blessedness of a chief official who did not forget to say this. 





A young college graduate of great promise made application 
to an educational bureau for a position as principal of a high 
school. In a short time he received the information from the 
manager of the bureau that he had just failed to secure for him 
one of the best positions in the United States, owing to the fact 
that his credentials has spoken of him as “ Prof.” ‘I don’t want 
any young man, however bright he may be, who will allow him- 
self to be called ‘ Professor,’” said the shrewd old chairman of 
the committee on teachers. “1 will wait till he has outgrown 
that, and in the meantime look somewhere else.” The young 
man is zow, plain Wr. and has learned a lesson worth more than 
the lost position. 





Prof. McConnon, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has his high school 
pupils make drawings of the apparatus used in the instruction in 
physics, with descriptions of the experiments and why they were 
given. Not much doubt as to whether pupils are thorough in 
their work, after such a test. 





Among the school-works on exhibition at Saratoga was knife- 
work by pupils of the Buffalo public schools from eight to twelve 
years old, made under the direction of Miss Gratia L. Rice, the 
supervisor of drawing. These consisted of tiny chairs, sleds, 
ladders, wheelbarrows, square, oblong, and round tables, tobog- 
gans (known among boys as “ doubie rippers”), circles, squares 
with miter joints that would do credit to a skilled carpenter. A 
knife was the tool, and cigar boxes the material. 





The Kindergarten News of Buffalo, N. Y,, twenty-five cents a 
year, is published to inform people regarding Froebel’s ideas, and 
to induce public spirited individuals to organize local free kinder- 
gartens.- It has a good mission and a large field. 





Andrew D. White, who was recently appointed minister to 
Russia, has won for himself an eminent place in education as well 
as in public life. After graduating at Yale college and studying 
abroad he became a professor of history in Michigan university. 
While a member of the New York state senate in 1864, he be- 
came acquainted with Ezra Cornell, whom he greatly aided by 
counsel! and legislative influence in founding Cornell university at 
Ithaca. He also introduced a bill into the legislature codifying 
the school laws and creating the new system of normal schools. 
He was chosen president of Cornell university in 1866, and ably 
filled that position until he resigned on account of ill-health in 
1885. In 1871, President Grant appointed Mr. White, one of the 
commissioners to San Domingo to report on the desirability of 
annexing that republic to the United States. On the death of 
Bayard Taylor in 1879, he was made minister to Germany. Mr. 
White is the author of many books, and has also written exten- 
sively for the magazines. 
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A local paper in one of the large cities under the title “* Native 
Wit,” gives some amusing results of a recent examination of 
teachers. Itsays: 


“ Above all it has been a? that the seekers after pedagogic positions 
are in the majority lamentably ignorant, even in primary subjects, and not fit 


persons to pose as instructors of the growing children. ormal training is de- 
manded. Those who would teach should first qualify themselves for their pro- 
posed life work. 


“In the course of their work the examiners have found errors—ludicrous and 
imbecile, answers to simple questions put in such a way that a first year high 
school pupil would laugh at their tunny phases. And such folks wanted to 
teach. A few examples of the cases in point are sufficient to bear out any seem- 
ing harshness in the above criticism, The would-be principals were required to 
try examinations in arithmetic, algebra, geography, spelling, physiology, phys- 
ics, civil government, composition, American history, geometry, grammar, and 
rhetoric. One of the plucked candidates is an ex-principal with several years’ 
experience. He managed, on a marking basis of 100 per cent. to pass in arith- 
metic, 14 per cent., physics, 11 per cent., algebra, 10 per cent., geometry, 10 per 
cent. A high stool and a paper cap would be the reward for the school boy who 

ssed with such flying colors as did this man. é 

“ A college man in the spelling test of twenty words wasable to correctly write 
just two words, His standing was only 15 per cent.” 





A relief map showing San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
and Santa Cruz counties, Cal., is being prepared at an expense 
of $10,000 for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 





W. P. Cochran has assumed the editorship of the Southern 
Lllinois Teacher published at Carbondale, and in very manly 
words says, “ Should we discover that for lack of adaptation or 
for other reasons we are unsuted for this work, and unable to 
make the teacher a practical and helpful journal. We will lay 
down the pen and resume the ferule.” These are hopeful words. 
He speaks repeatedly of making “a journal for Southern Illi- 
nois.” What Southern Illinois wants is what Northern Illinois 
wants—it is what all the country wants. There is solid worth in 
the first number Mr. Cochran sends out; if anything it is too 
“newspapery.” The journal the teacher needs is quite other 
than the newspaper ; teaching being an art that proposes charac- 
ter as the end, the journal that will help him most to this end is 
the one that should be aimed at. Best wishes. 





The New York State Press Association met at Buffalo, and 
there made an excursion to Chautauqua, Ex-State Charles R. 
Skinner responded to Chancellor Vincent’s address of welcome, 
making such a concise, thorough statement of the educational 
problem, that Chancellor Vincent immediately desired to secure 
him for the Chautauqua platform and requested the association to 
designate Mr. Skinner as their representative to make an address 
at Chautauqua next summer. This appreciation is well deserved. 





A county superintendent now and then gets time to write poe- 
try, amid the multiplicity of his business cares. A little booklet, 
Pearls from the Pen, by County Supt. S. F. Fiester, of lowa, 
contains a dozen short poems. They are all of a serious, thought- 
ful nature. 


In calling attention to the TREASURE TROVE supplement, OUR 
TIMES readers will notice the premiums offered to subscribers. 
This is only an outline list; send for the illustrated one. Pre- 
miums apply to subscribers to the combined OUR TIMES and 
TREASURE TROVE. At fifty cents a year it iseasy to get a dozen 
or half a dozen subscribers among your own friends, and earn the 
different premiums. Or, you may take advantage of the club 
rates (40 cents) without premiums. 

The offer of the student camera is an inviting one at this season 
of the year. The books should be in the hands of every reader. 
There are premiums for teachers and for the pupils. All take hold 
and earn them. 





Kate Field, referring to Washington school exhibits, says: 
“ The girls seemed to be almost as prominent as the boys in the 
samples of carpentry, but apparently not a boy had been seized 
with a desire to learn to a or sew.” 





New York will exhibit at the World’s fair sections of all the 
trees which are indigenous to the state. Of these there are 43 
species and 85 varieties, a number which are not excelled, it is 
claimed, in any state in the Union. 





Richard Esterbrook, Jr., of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
died at his home in Bridgehampton, L. I, Aug. 6. He was 
born in England in 1836, and came to this country in 1855, with his 
father, Richard Esterbrook, who is founder and present head of 
the company. In 1860, the firm of R. Esterbrook & Co., was 
formed—father and son being the firm—and the manufacture of 
steel pens was begun at Camden, N. J. In 1866, the business was 
incorporated under the present title. Since that time it has at- 
tained a wonderful growth. Richard was vice-president of the 
company until 1888, when he retired from any official connection 
with it. He leaves a widow and four children. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—Since my return from a re- 
cent visit to Hampton I was asked what I had observed while 
there as the relative quickness of the negro and Indian in indus- 
trial work. My stay was too short for a thorough inspection 
which one should have in order to give his opinion weight, and in 
answering the question I shall have to depend somewhat on in- 
formation obtained by inquiry. Briefly stated the facts seem to 
be these. The leading inclination of the negro is to work with- 
out thought, to plod along at a given task, aiming at doing as large 
an amount as is convenient with less regard to its quality or the 
consequences to himself. The Indian on the contrary is more 
careful and thoughtful, primarily more concerned about the quality 
of his production. A single fact stated to me by one of the fore- 
men illustrates this. A circular saw is used to strip oak plank for 
truck and wheelbarrow frames, etc. It has proved unwise to set 
a negro to run this saw. Three of them in succession have dis- 
abled hands asa result of attempting it, a calamity which has be- 
fallen no Indian as yet. In these traits they show their training 
for generations, as the negro has always been driven to work and 
refused all brain developement, while the training of the Indian 
in independence and care for his own wants has sharpened his 
wits. 

The Indian seems more reliable about everything requiring 
brain power, such as judgment in getting out stock and doing it 
economically. In such work he will do more than the negro, 
though the latter is quicker at anything which is simple plodding. 

A case is told me of an Indian boy who, though when he came 
knew but little English, made in a short time under direction of his 
foreman, a complete light express wagon, getting out the stock 
himself for all of its parts. 

Much of farm work perhaps the negroes do as well as the 
Indians, though here a difference is seen which might be under- 
stood by suggesting that if the two were set to weeding and some 
weeds were afterwards found to have been broken off at the sur- 
face of the ground and some pulled up by the roots the larger pro- 
portion of the former would probably be where the negroes had 
worked and the latter the Indians, not that this weuld be positive- 
ly true in every individual case, but such is the race tendency. 

If the policy of the school were to develop the more promising 
candidates, then principal attention should be turned toward the 
Indian race ; if to elevate the more needy, then the African has a 
paramount claim. GEO. B. KILBON. 

Springfield, Mass. 


To the Editor of SCHOOL JOURNAL :—A teacher—a lady— 
makes the following suggestion with regard to the weekly holi- 
day in public schools. What do JOURNAL readers think of it ? 
_ “It has for years been the experience of all teachers in the pub- 
lic schools that the work of the pupils on Monday was the most 
unsatisfactory of any day of the week. When they leave school 
on Friday night their thoughts are not on the lessons of the fol- 
lowing Monday, but upon the good time they are going to have on 
Saturday. Of course they dono studying on Saturday and unless 
they break the Sabbath, they will come to school on Monday 
morning with imperfect lessons. 

“The teachers would be greatly benefited by the change. The 
teachers get very little rest on Saturday. That is the day upon 
which they do their shopping and this is not the easy task that 
the newspapers say it is. It is especially hard on Saturday, for 
the stores are crowded and one is jostled, and pushed and wor- 
ried so, that when she gets home, she feels that she has done the 
hardest day’s work of the week. Many of the teachers do their 
own sewing, so that between shopping and sewing Saturday is a 
day of hard toil. Many of them also do considerable work in the 
churches as teachers of Sunday-school classes, and with the work 
they do on Saturday at their homes, and on Sunday in the 
churches, by Monday morning they are as tired as they were 
when the week’s labors in the class-room closed on Friday after- 
noon, Saturday is alsoa bad day upon which to transact busi- 
ness, because the banks are closed in the afternoon, and that is 
the portion of the day that the teacher devotes to her or his 
business affairs. With Monday to themselves they could transact 
their business with half the annoyance they suffer under the 
present arrangement. If the schools were kept open on Saturday 
the teachers would go home Saturday afternoon with the cer- 
tainty of having before them one night and one day for rest. On 
Monday they could attend to their personal business, and would 
be prepared to take up the work of the school-room with more 
energy than they do now. 

“If there is anything that is settled it is that Monday is the 
American wash-day. Monday is a day when there are always 
many pupils absent from school. The excuse they give is that 
they had to stay at home to mind the baby while their mothers 
did the washing. The change that I have suggested would do 
away with this annoyance to the teachers.” c. BD. 
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To the Editor of SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Remembering the hap- 
piest year of my school life makes me wish that I could let my 
scholars share in that enjoyment. That year was the third year 
in the high school. My pupils are little primary people. Still I 
am sure that if I had the funds, I could give them the same satis- 
faction. The reason I enjoyed that year so much, was that we 
studied English literature, and whenever | had leisure, I took my 
Cleveland and conned the poetry therein. In that year, without 
attempting to do so, I committed all the extracts from Shakes- 
peare and Burns, Milton’s Ode and Hymn on the Nativity, Gray's 
Elegy, Collins’ Ode to the Passions, and various other classics. 
I need not assert what an advantage such treasures prove. I 
remember that, in my grammar school days, what little poetry 
there was in that eternal Fourth Reader was quickly committed. 
Now I think we teachers all realize that, do the best we will, our 
brightest pupils have some leisure. Now is therea child in the 
land, who has reached second grade, who would not enjoy 
Whittier’s Child Life? If every child in the land could take that 
from his desk during his odd moments from the time he is in the 
second grade until he is ten years of age, would not his otherwise 
lost time prove an inexhaustible treasure during coming years ? 
Each of our readers contains a little excellent poetry, but would 
there were more of it! At ten years the recreation book 
might be the Songs of Seven, High Tide, Ballads of Bravery, and 
some martial selections from Scott. When they enter their teens, 
they might commit, by the same process of unconscious absorp- 
tion as I did, Locksley Hall, and Shelley’s Skylark. Other 
favorites will occur to every one’s mind. 

Of course this will take money. But schools are expected to 
take money. Or, perhaps, if any one is thinking to build another 
feeble college, he might as well divide his money in this manner 
among the schools we already possess. 

Somerville, Mass. ALICE M. PORTER. 

To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—As a member 
of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, | desire to 
inquire into the use of the so-called “Council of Education,” 
that is somehow curiously involved in the meetings of our 
state association. What is its razson d'etre? If it must exist 
why must it come squarely in the midst of the annual meeting ? 
As you know, on Friday afternoon the association suspended 
operations and the council came into being! In a small state 
association like ours, I fail to see the necessity of a “ council ;” 
the topics discussed can be taken up by the association ; they just 
as much concern the association as the council. And then it is 
far from pleasant to the body of the association to have matters 
they wish to discuss completely suspended. To be sure, they can 
go and behold a few persons assembled in a small room discuss- 
ing some points that, if presented with vigor, might interest the 
whole body. I would advise the learned council to hold its sessions 
at some time that would not interrupt the association in its 
business. M. H. P. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—“ The man in 
the moon” gives place, nowadays, to the man in Mars—a more 
possible if not tangible personage; and the students of the 
heavens awaited the approaching opposition of the red planet 
with great interest. Probably it is not generally known that a 
comparatively small outlay of money in the purchase of a teles- 
cope will bring within reach the bulk of the glories of the sky 
which are household words. 

It is literally true that, for all ordinary purposes, the smaller 
telescopes furnish as much satisfaction as the leviathans of optical 
art, the Washington or the great Lick. These mammoth glasses, 
with their enormous light grasping power, are chiefly useful in 
the study of phenomena with which is associated only feeble 
light, but for popular studies of the Moon and the Sun; of Venus, 
Jupiter, Saturn; double stars, clusters and nebulz, portable tele- 
scopes of three or four inch aperture, or even less, give superb 
results. 

How well the writer recollects the joy connected with his first 
attempts at astronomical observation! Not having means suff- 
cient for the purchase of a complete telescope, he procured from 
the well known Philadelphia establishment of Messrs. James W. 
Queen & Co. a three-inch object glass, and an eye-piece which 
magnified one hundred diameters. These he mounted upon a 
board, afterward upon a tin tube, and finally adjusted them upon 
a respectable brass tube upon a tripod. What splendid views 
that glass gave of lunar mountains, volcanoes and plains ; of 
Jupiter’s belts and moons, the transits of the shadows of the 
moons in their eclipses of the planets being very distinct; of 
Saturn’s rings and some of his moons, the division between the 
outer and second ring clearly marked ; of the little companion to 
the pole-star and hundreds of other double stars, and clusters and 
nebula without number! Then, with a dark glass screwed on 
the eye-piece, how pleasing were the views of sun-spots and their 
delicate penumbre and associated faculea. We are ope a 
maximum period of sun-spots, and two great groups are visi le 
at this writing. M. 

Pa. 
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The Horticultural Building. 


North from the Transportation building and along the western 
bank of the lagoon will be the Horticultural building, with its 
great crystal dome 120 feet high and 80 feet in diameter, and 
with a collection beneath its almost all glass roof of the rarest and 
most beautiful plants from every country on the globe. The 
floor area of this building is about 6} acres. The rarest speci- 
mens from every horticultural garden in the great cities of Europe, 
from the swamp forests of the South, and even from just below 
the snow line of the Alps, will be seen here. The chief of the 
Bureau of Floriculture, is Mr. John Thorpe. Contributions 
have been promised or received from the private collec- 
tions of Mr. Jay Gould, Mr. George W. Childs, and others 





The Machinery Hall. 


Machinery Hall has been pronounced by many architects 
second only to the Administration building in the magnificence 
of its appearance. This building measures 850x 500 feet, and 
with the machinery annex and power house, cost about $1,200,000. 
It is located at the extreme south end of the park, midway be- 
tween the shore of Lake Michigan and the west line of the park. 
The building is spanned by three arched trusses, and the interior 
presents the appearance of three railroad train-houses side by 
side, surrounded on all the four sides by a gallery fifty feet wide. 
The trusses are built separately, so that they can be taken down 
and sold for use as railroad train-houses. In each of the long naves 
there is an elevated traveling crane running from end to end of the 
building for the purpose of moving machinery. These platforms 
are built so that visitors may view trom them the exhibits beneath. 
Machinery hall was the last building on which work was begun, 
and it and the Manufactures building are the only two of the 
great group which are not practically completed. 





The dates for all the various congresses at the World’s fair 
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who have spent liberally of their fortunes in the cultivation of 
plants and flowers. Much of the exhibition will be tools and im- 
plements for horticulture, and the most improved processes for 
heating greenhouses. Competitive exhibits of seeds will be care- 
fully conducted, and are even now under way. The seeds are 
already planted, and the finest results secured will be exhibited 
during the fair. On the wooded island, facing the east front of 
Horticultural Hall, Mr. Thorpe will create a rose bower of about 
forty acres in dimensions. For this rose bower plants have been 
contributed by growers in ten European countries and from 
nearly every state and territory in the Union. Another bureau of 
Mr. J. M. Samuels’ department will be viticulture. It is in this 
bureau that California particularly expects to demonstrate that it 
produces the finest wine in the world. 








have not yet been definitely fixed, but the list as it now stands 
subject perhaps to some slight changes, is as follows . 

May 15. World’s congress of representative women. 

May 22. Public press congress. 

May 29. Medical congresses. 

June 5. Temperance congresses. 

June 12. Congresses of moral and social reform. 

June 19. Congresses in the department of commerce and 
finance, including banking, boards of trade, water commerce, rail- 
way commerce, insurance, building and loan associations, and 
kindred organizations. 

June 29. Musical congresses. 

July 3. Literature and science. 

July 13. Education. 

August I. Engineering. 

August 7. Congresses in the department of art, including archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, photographic art, etc. 

August 14. Government, including law reform, patents, political 
science, government of cities, arbitration, and peace. 

August 21. Dentistry and pharmacy. 

September. Religion, missions, evangelical alliance, and kindred 
organizations. 
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Supplementary. 


The Story of Arachne. 


(For Supplementary Reading.) 
By Lizz1E M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


I am sure that most of you think a spider a very ugly disagree- 
able little animal, and I suppose there is something about her not 
quite pleasant to look upon. 

But if you have heard the pretty story of Arachne, you will 
hardly think of Mistress Spider’s long, crooked legs, and her body 
like a big blot of ink ; and, instead of running away from her, as 
so many children do, you will begin to watch her while she spins 
her curious web, and perhaps wonder a little, if she thinks of the 
time when she was a pretty, young girl. For this is what the 
people, a great many hundred years ago, believed, and this is the 
story they often told to their children. They thought Arachne 
lived a long time ago in a country called Greece. 

She was always spinning, weaving, embroidering, and making 
so many beautiful things that people often left their homes and 
went a great many miles to look at her while she worked, and to 
see the lovely things she had made, just as we goto look at a fine 
painting. Everything she made was so beautifully done that at last 
people began to say, “‘ Minerva must have taught her to do the 
work.” Now, everyone believed that Minerva was a great and wise 
goddess, who, of course, could do all things better than a poor 
little mortal like Arachne, and you would think Arachne would 
have been pleased when they said this. 

But, no, indeed! She didn’t like it at all. And she refused to 
listen to those who said something dreadful would surely happen 
to her, if she offended the goddess. 

Each day her work grew more and more beautiful, and at last 
she became so proud of it, that she said, “ Let Minerva try her 
skill with mine and if beaten, I will pay the penalty.” 

By and by some one told Minerva what Arachne had said. 

At first the goddess was not angry. She was only sorry for the 
silly girl who dared think herself as wise as a goddess. 

Thea she thought she would talk with Arachne. “For,” she 
said, “even if she will not listen to her friends she will surely heed 
what I say to her.” 

So she made herself look like an old woman and when she 
came to the place where Arachne was spinning, she began to talk 
with her about Minerva. Arachne said many silly and wicked 
things about her. Still the goddess was not angry, but she said, 
“Tam an old woman, and I have seen so much of the world that 
know it is not safe to talk in that way. Try your skill with 
mortals like yourself, but don’t think you can do better than Min- 
erva.” What do you think Arachne said to the old woman who 
was trying to be so kind to her ? Do you suppose she thanked 
her for giving her such good advice ? 

l am sure she did not, and I’m afraid she grew very cross, for 
at last she said rudely, “ Keep your advice for your children and 
servants, I am not afraid of the goddess. Let her come to me if 
she dares to try her skill with mine.” 

At this, Minerva became very angry and throwing off her old 
woman's clothes she said, “She comes!” and sure enough, the 
old woman was gone and in her place stood Minerva. 

‘When they saw her, every one, but poor, foolish Arachne, was 
frightened, and even she grew red in the face and I think must 
have wished she hadn't said quite so much about the goddess. 

If she did wish so, she was careful to let no one know it, and still 
said, “ Let Minerva try her skill with mine.” Now Minerva was 
so angry that she no longer pitied Arachne nor tried to help her. 

But, instead, she was anxious to show her how silly she was to 
think of doing better work than a goddess could do. 

So great piles of wool of the loveliest colors, as bright as the 
prettiest rainbow ever seen, were brought to both of them. 

Some of you may have seen people weave cloth; if you have, 
you know that the threads called the warp are fastened to a big, 
round beam in the loom. 

Minerva’s and Arachne’s first work was to fasten their warps 
to the big beams in their looms, and then, how fast their shuttles 
flew in and out anaong the bright threads, weaving more beautiful 
pictures than had ever been woven before. 

Minerva tried by 4er pictures to show how the gods punish 
mortals who offend them ; while silly Arachne, who ought to have 
known better, on her web pictured the foo/#sh things the gods had 
done. On both webs the pictures grew more and more wonderful 
and beautiful. Arachne’s indeed, was so perfect that even Min- 
étva admired it, though she was so angry at the subject that she 
Struck the web and tore itin pieces, She then touched Arachne’s 
forehead with her soft white hand. 

Wasn't it wonderful, what happened then? Just that light 
touch did what all the talk had failed todo. It made her think 
of all the silly and wicked things she had done and said, and she 
gtew so sorry that by and by she went off and tried to hang her- 
self with some of the pretty yarn she had spun. 

Minerva wished to punish her, but she did not want her to kill 
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herself. So, she said, “ Live, guilty woman! and, to preserve the 
memory of this lesson, may you and your descendants hang for- 
ever.” She then sprinkled her with the juice of some plant, and, still 
hanging in her pretty web, poor Arachne felt herself growing 
smaller and smaller. Herhair, nose, and ears came off ; her arms 
grew into her sides; her fingers became legs and at last all that 
was left of her was a tiny head, long crooked and a body. 

This is the story once told to the little Grecian children, and, 
though a great many hundred years have passed since then, you 
may still see Arachne, a big spidk , forever spinning her web, just 
as Minerva meant she should do. 


- 
Our Presidents. 


Tune: YANKEE DOODLE, 


George Washington is number one, 
With whom begin the story ; 
John Adams then doth follow on 
To share him in the glory. 
Thomas Jefferson comes next, 
A good old man was he. 
James Madison is number four, 
Twice president to be. 


CHORUS, 
Our presidents, hurrah! hurrah ! 
We'll give them three times three, 
And may their mem'ries ever live, 
In our hearts so brave and free. 


Dear James Monroe was next in line, 
Twice, also, did he rule us; 

John Quincy Adams served us next 
And not once did he fool us. 

Then Andrew Jackson came along, 
So famous as a soldier, 

Martin Van Buren took his place 
To act as office holder. 


And William Henry Harrison 
Came next in the procession. 
He died, and then John Tyler came 
Of the chair to take possession. 
James K. Polk is on the roll, 
He was an upright man. 
Zachary Taylor followed him, 
A dozen, now, we scan. 


Milliard Fillmore then was called 
To rule o’er all our nation, 
And after him one Franklin Pierce 
Was called to fill the station. 
James Buchanan was the next, 
Our president to be, 
Then came Abe Lincoln, brave and true, 
A mighty man was he. 


Andrew Johnson’s name is next 
In the song which we are singing, 
Then comes the name of U. S. Grant, 
Let’s set the rafters ringing ! 
And now we've got to R. B. Hayes, 
The nineteenth name of all; 
And James A, Garfield is the next 
To answer to the call. 


Chester Allan Arthur then 
Comes forth to take his place, 
And Grover Cleveland follows him, 
The next one in the race, 
Harrison, in eighty-eight, 
Was called to fill the chair. 
Oh, who will be the next one called 
To rule our country fair? 


» 
If and Perhaps. 


If every one were wise and sweet, 
And every one were jolly. 

If every heart with gladness beat, 
And none were melancholy ; 

If none should grumble or complain, 
And nobody should labor 

In evil work, but each were fain 
To love and help his neighbor— 

Oh, what a happy world ‘twould be 

For you and me—for you and me! 


—Ex. 


— Selected. 


Characteristics of Hood's Sarsaparilla: The largest Sale, the most Merit, the 


greatest Cures. 
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Important Events, &8c. 


The “‘ Current Events” given below have been especially written for use in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year. 


News Summary, 


Aug. 1.—Signs ofrenewed activity at Mount Etna. 


AUuG. 2.—Celebration of the 400th anniversary of the departure 
of Columbus from Palos begun.—Aggression of the Russians in 
Pamir causes much stir in London.—U. S. cruiser Boston ordered 
to Honolulu.—Death of Gen. S.S. Frey, a veteran of the war, at 
Louisville. 

Ava. 3.—Cholera decreasing in Russia.—A wall paper trust 
formed. 

Ava. 4.—Coal deposits found near Potsberg, Bavaria.—Arch- 
bishop Ireland tobe made cardinal. 

Ava. 5.—Congress adjourns.—Afghans take captured Russians 
in chains to Cabul.—Revolutionists organizing an expedition 
against Cuba.—The appropriation bill for the World’s fair signed 
by the President.—All the tariff bills of the House killed in com- 
mittee by the Senate. 

Aug. 6.—A renewal of activity at Mt. Etna.—Cholera spreading 
westward from Russia. 

AvuG. 8.—Garza attempting another revolution on the Texan 
border.—Honduran rebels defeated. 

Aug. 9.—The actions of Minister Egan and others in Chile to 
be investigated.- The Pennsylvania railroad forced to join the 
anthracite coal combine, 

AUvG. 10.—Several earthquake shocks felt on the banks of the 
Rhine.— Venezuela in astate of anarchy.— Yellow fever at Tampa, 
Fla. 





IS MARS INHABITED? 

Early in August the planet Mars was in opposition ; that is, the 
sun, earth, and planet were in line with the earth between the 
others, and, as near Mars as itis possible to be—35,100,000 miles. 
Mars was thereforea prominent object in the heavens and brighter 
even than Venus was last June. Astronomers all over the United 
States, and, in fact, all over the world turned their telescopes to 
the planet to decide, if possible, if certain remarkable assertions 
made in regard to it were true. An Italian astronomer named 
Sciaparelli with a telescope of moderate size had claimed to dis- 
cover canals that were evidently artificial, and it had also been 
asserted that as Mars had an atmosphere and water it was prob- 
ably inhabited. Much was expected of the work to be done with 
the great 36-inch telescope of the Lick observatory aided by pho- 
tography. This great instrument distinctly showed Sciaparelli’s 
canals and revealed the snow caps on the poles of the planet. 
Certain bright spots were seen on the Marsian mountains which 
have not been satisfactorily explained. 

Among the most interesting of the observations were those of 
the moons of Mars. These two satellites are named Deimos 
and Phobos, or Death and Terror, the former being the nearer 
and the larger of thetwo. They are respectively twelve and eight 
miles in diameter. So much more rapid is the revolution of 
Phobos than the rotation of Mars that it rises in the west and sets 
in the east. Thisis the single exception, Phobos being the only 
known body in the solar system rising in the west. The distance 
of the inner satellite from Mars is 4,000 miles and of the outer one 
12,000. The most conservative astronomers now believe that Mars 
is habitable, but say that there is not sufficient proof that it is 
inhabited. 





THE SANGIR VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 

Early in June a series of violert volcanic eruptions took place 
on Sangir, one of a chain of islands lying near the Philippines. 
There was a flood of lava and ashes lasting two days. Whole 
villages were destroyed, and cocoa and nutmeg plantations every- 
where were ruined. Hundreds of bodies of the natives were 
picked up on the shore and some were found floating far out in 
the sea. It is estimated that 10,000 lives were lost. 





CRUSHED BY A GLACIER.--The Bionnassay glaciers, which ex- 
tend along the northwest side of Mont Blanc, became detached 
recently and fell into the mountain torrent, carrying away the 
hamlet of Bionnay and filling the torrent with masses of ice. 
These formed adam which ina short time was swept away and 
the waters burst like a cataract into the stream of Bon Nant, 
which passes through the village of St. Gervais. This and the 
village of Le Fayet, lying in the valley, were destroyed. The 
loss of life was very great. 
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New ) Books. 


Prof. A. Judson Eaton, of McGill university, has supplied a 
need long felt in classical teaching by preparing Latzn Prose 
Exercises based upon Livy, Book, XXI. These exercises are 
intended to be preliminary to Latin composition after the style of 
Livy. The.method of study recommended consists of short oral 
exercises in connection with each chapter, and after a thorough 
study of several chapters the taking up of the written exercises, 
Exercises graduated in difficulty, and of a more complex and less 
literal character, follow; also extracts from leading historians 
parallel to some extent in subject and style to Livy. Then com- 
position exercises are continued in connection with sight reading, 
References are given to the grammars of Allen and Greenough 
and Harkness, and there is an appendix containing suggestions 
to students, notes, etc. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In a pamphlet of 163 pages, entitled Pedagogics Applied to 
Arithmetic, Prof. Carlton M. Ritter, of the Chico (Cal.) normal 
school gives some methods that he has found useful in teaching 
that subject during his eighteen years’ experience. While all will 
acknowledge the great importance of arithmetic, it will be seen 
that it should be so taught that it will not encroach too much on 
the time to be devoted to other studies. Prof. Ritter shows how 
to economize the time of the pupil in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge of arithmetic. Teachers of this subject will find 
much in this book suited to their needs. (Leroy S. Atwood, 
printer, Stoekton, Cal.) 


A book intended primarily for those who learn German for 
commercial purposes is found in /#troduction to Commercial 
German, by F. Coverley Smith, B. A., assistant master in the 
high school, Nottingham. The words and phrases, therefore, are 
to a large extent taken from the language of business life. In 
the general outline the Progressive German course of Mr. 
Fasnacht has been followed. In this country, as well as in 
England, German is valuable to those engaged in commercial 
pursuits, and therefore a wide demand for this little book is as- 
sured. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $1.00.) 


Mary E. Burt has prepared Zhe Story of the German Iliad, 
“The Nibelungen Lied,” for use as a reader in the sixth and 
seventh grades of school. The study of this great Northern epic 
cannot be begun at a better time than in childhood when the 
memory is strong and the imagination vivid, and Miss Burt’s in- 
terpretation of it is simple and charming. In a fascinating style 
she brings out the grand and beautiful points of the story. By 
reading this volume the pupils may become acquainted with the 
characters of Brunhilda, Siegfried, Gunther, and other mytho- 
logical personages and there lay a foundation for the under- 
standing of literatureand art. The myths regarding Prosper- 
pine, Phoebus Apollo, and Perseus are also related to show the 
resemblance between them and those of the Northern ‘and. The 
book is red-edged and 1s bound in bluish gray cloth, with a 
mythological figure, the title, and the name of the author on the 
front cover. There are numerous initial, full-page, and other il- 
lustrations. Miss Burt’s literary effort has certainly fared well 
in the hands of the artist, the printer, and the bookbinder. 
(Effingham Maynard & Co., New York.) 

In a volume entitled Te Evolution of Love, Dr. Emory Miller 
gives a brief outline of his conception of Being, infinite and 
finite. Being as perceived, as conceived, and as conditioned com- 
prise the chapters of Part I. In Part II. he treats of creation, the 
genesis of evil, the solution of evil, atoning fact, the revelation 
of atoning fact, and eschatology. It is evident om every page 
that the author has earnestly sought the truth concerning these 
great questions and he treats them reverently and not dogmati- 
cally. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


The Dramatic Actton and Motive of King John is a volume 
of 112 pages containing a prize essay of a young lady named 
Clara French, written while she was a student at Cornell univer- 
sity. Like Keats she was stricken down at the age of twenty- 
five “‘ just as she promised something great ". in literature; or, if 
not that, something better—a useful life in the educational field. 
There is an appreciative sketch of the author by Vida D. Scud- 
der. The essay on King John is much above the average ol 
such productions. Miss French had not only read Shakespeare's 
play appreciatively, but had the analytical faculty to show wherein 
it meets the requirements of art. The frontispiece is a fine pot- 
trait of Miss French. (Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 


William Bradford Dickson seems to have adopted the right 
course in his little book, entitled Afodern Punctuation. His idea 


. is to give the best usage of the present day. Therefore he has not 


placed before the reader a list of rules ; but has given examples to 
show how the various punctuation marks are used in actual prac- 
tice. It has been the experience of many a student to learn all 
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the rules, only to find in practical work that he knew very little 
about punctuation. The fact is, the typewriter, stenographer, or 

roof-reader who depends on rules altogether will miserably fail. 
Here, asin all other lines of endeavor, intelligence counts. In or- 
der to punctuate a complex sentence correctly one must under- 
stand it. It will be seen how often, in practice, one will be re- 
quired to use his judgment. The author, in these pages, gives 
brief remarks on the different punctuation marks, abbreviations, 
suggestions, a list of business and technical terms,etc. It isa 
most helpful little book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 75 cents.) . 


A History of Educaiton in Indiana, by Richard G. Boone, , 


A. M., Ph. D., professor of pedagogics in Indiana university is a 
sketch of the rise and development of education and educational 
agencies in that state, chiefly since 1816, He has done a work 
that ought to be performed for every state in the Union. Some 
of them have abundant records of educational work. Books on 
this subject were rather meager in the Indiana archives, and 
hence this volume will be greatly prized not only by the teacher 
of to-day, but by the future historian. Among the subjects con- 
sidered are territorial acts relating to education, constitutional 
and legislative provisions, attempts at school systems, seminaries, 
and academies, private and incorporated seminaries, Caleb Mills 
and the law of 1849, the school law of 1852, origin and history of 
the common school fund,permanent funds,the law of 1873, the pres- 
ent system, libraries, the state’s superior institutions, the training 
of teachers, denominational colleges and academies, etc. It will be 
seen that all classes of schools—public and private, primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher—have been covered. In the 448 pages in the 
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volume is a wonderful amount of information very much con- 
densed and admirably classified. The author’s comments are 
such as show he has studied his subject in all its bearings. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Prof. Jno. Lesslie Hall, of the College of William and Mary, 
has translated from the Heyne-Socin text the Anglo-Saxon epic 
poem Beowulf. Modern measures have been employed, for, 
as the author says, “a close reproduction of Anglo-Saxon 
verse would, to a large extent, be prose to a modern ear.” 
He hopes to please the Anglo-Saxon scholar by adhering faith- 
fully to the original, and to interest the student of English litera- 
ture by giving him in modern garb, the most ancient epic of the 
race. Even in its present form the reader will find the verse 
strange enough, but there is a rude melody that pleases the ear 
when one has become used to it. This together with the sublime 
conceptions, given in graphic language, will render this edition of 
the poem welcome, especially to those Who are not prepared to 
delve into the original text. The book is furnished with marginal 
notes and foot-notes, and the lines in each book are numbered. 
Other features are a bibliography of translations, a glossary of 
proper names, etc. The volume is well suited for reading in litera- 
ture classes. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 

The Eri Queen is a novel translated from the German of Nat- 
aly von Eschstruth, by Emily S. Howard. As the title indicates 
there is a free play in the story of delicate fancy, while the human 
interest is also strong. The picture of high-bred German soci- 
ety is well drawn and attractive. The volume has several fine il- 
lustrations. It will be popular¥Yor summer reading. (Worthing- 
ton Co., New York.) 





VACATION 


Should be a season of health-building and recrea- 
Nor is there any need of allowing the sys- 
tem to “run down” be- 
All whose 
minds, muscles, or nerves 
are severely taxed by the 
nature of their occupa- 
tion, and who are usual- 
ly worn out when vaca- 
tion-time arrives, would 
do well to make use of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, 
both before and during i —— 
their period of rest. It 
wonderfully sustains the 
vital powers, 
the appetite, invigorates 


tion. 


fore- hand. 


the blood, 





of health—making the Summer outing a season of 


more than temporary enjoyment. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT, —A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State —— 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicati that these subjects can be completed in a 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union o 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 
° be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 
quickens 

EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of @ weeks. 


strengthens For particulars concerning the several schools send 
the nerves and reatl P for circulars to the Princ: as follows 
ait ’ eres / y Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
facilitates the restoration Buffalo.........s0c000 James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortland ........... Francis J. CHENEY, Pu.D. 
GOR cicccennces F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
— » Geneseo, .........+.- Jno. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
Be sure ) ou get New Paltz.,........ FRANK 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ...........- James M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego..... eccccece E, A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........Fox HoLpEen, LL.B. 
Potsdam.,........... Tos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 





EXCURSIONISTS 


And travelers, whether by land or sea, should provide themselves 
with Ayer’s Pills. They are sugar-coated, put up both in wood 
and glass, and the best to relieve nausea, biliousness, and headache. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Evéry Dose Effective 


hereafter organized, and bringing a pocenp geese cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the principal of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject ziatters complete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, ym gt Poli 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
ment 





$5 to $15 Bees 
LIGHTNING PLAT 
and plating je watches 


tableware, &c. the 
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LET US FILE YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


. August, if possible. Delays that reach over into September are dangerous. If you wait till 
During the rush begins there is no telling when your order can be filled. The reason is because our 

stock has such an endless variety and the demand for it is so urgent. We may be out of 
some little thing just when you want it ever so much, in spite of all that we can do. And it often takes time 
to manufacture little things. But if you order in August for the opening ot the fall term probably all trouble 


will be avoided. In KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE we can “suit you to a T,’ 


’ price and quality both being con- 


sidered. As for KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, we believe that we have whatever is worth having. Coming to 
Primary Alps and in fact School Devices of every kind, we maintain that our goods win marked favor from 
the best teachers all over the country. Our list of Books ror Teacuers is gradually growing in number and 
very perceptibly in quality. Bradley’s Colored Educational Papers, Implements and Material for Industrial 
Drawing and Facsimile Business Forms are specialties. Send for the latest catalogue. 


ASTOR PLACE, CLINTON HALL 
ROOM 22, NEW YORK CITY. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass, 





Are you fully satisfied with your Text-Books in Language and Grammar ? 


An Ideal Series of Language Text Books 


By J. N. PATRICK, A. M. 


“LESSONS IN ENGLISH.’’ 
Points of Superiority. 


1. It is thoroughly inductive in plan, 5. It*is free from conceptions and confusing com- 
2. It is concise in statement ment, and 1s a proper introduction to the au- 
3. It furnishes more work for the pupil than any thor’s “Essentials of English.” 12mo, cloth, 
other first book. 160 pages, 35 cents retai/, Liberal discount 
4. It furnishes a better quality of work than any to the trade and on introduction orders. 
other first book. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


“ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH.’’ 


Points of Superiority. 
1. It substitutes illustration for the usual comment. to drill thoroughly and effectively on the 
2. It substitutes sentence building for the usual essentials of English, and the essentials 
technicalities. } only. The part that treats of common errors 
3. It substitutes the topical plan of presenting a | of speech, and that which treats of letter- 
subject for the usual homeopathic sprinklings | writing, are particularly good, 
of the subject through out an entire book |6. More exercises and drill on work as passed over 
4. It contains more illustrative matter than any is given here than in any other series. Teach- 
three other books of like grade. | ers need the books for their own use for this 
5. It is worthy the attention of teachers who wish | feature alone. 











T is confidently believed that an examination of these books will verify these claims. The intr oduction 
| of these books would save parents one third the amount now paid for language-primer and grammar, 
and save pupils half the time they now spend in the study of English. 
Essentials of English have received more opinions in its favor than any other text-book in the 
same line, I have space for but one: ‘“*I have been using Essentials of English in my school during the 
ast three months It is all and more than is claimed for it. It ts both a revelation and an inspiration. 
r. Patrick has solved the most difficult school problem of the day., viz: How to make grammar interest- 
ing and attractive.” 
12mo, cloth, 224 pages 50 cents retazl. Both books will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, 
with a view of introtuction, upon the receipt of 60 cents, and if books are introduced or returned, the 
money will be refunded. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Increase Unprecedented Demand for REED & KELLOGG’S TEXT- 
24 per cent. BOOKS on Language, Grammar, and Composition. 


While the records show a constant increase each year in the demand for Reed & Kellogg's Grammars, 
since their first publication, they show also that the demand during :89> surpassed that cf 1889 by 24 per 
cent. This unprecedented demand was exceeded in 1891 by 10 per cent. 

When one bears in mind the millions of copies of the books published he better realizes the full signifi- 
cance of these facts. 

This is no doubt partly due to the recent publication of many text-books on language, grammar, and 
composition, which has naturally awakened increased interest in the comparison and discussion of com- 
peting works and has resulted in more firmly establishing the well-earned reputation of Reed & Kellogg’s 

ries. 

Thinking educators have found that with Reed & Kellogg’s text-books in their classes they can rely 
on their pupils’ receiving the highest possible discipline and the best practical training, and this fact is no 
better shown than in the readiness with which teachers familiar with the books return to their use after 
having tried other grammars. intgotuction Rgehenge 

rice. rice. 





Reed’s Introductory Language Work ‘Published August, 1891.) - 40 cts. 25 cts. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English - -© - + = $6cts. 20 cts. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessonsin English - - - - - 60cts, 30 cts. 


The Publishers would be pleased to give teachers and school officers further particulars regarding 
these books, and woould respectfully invite correspondence when changes in text-books are contemplated. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 77: Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° Sousa. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 

Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. ’—MILTON. 
Virgil, , Horace, , Sallust, Ovid: Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers. $1.80. 

Clark’s Pract: and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.1 

Sargent’s Sta rd , Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

le a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











© 





Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are ially desirable for Schools, 

Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 
THE 


TEACHERS’ AND 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others. Eleventh 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best idea 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 


work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination or for daily use in the 
school room, 


New Edition Revised to Date. 


. Cl., beveled bds., ma’bl’d edges,$2.50 
Price { Library leather, marbled edges, 3,25 f Price 


AGENTS.—This is the easiest thing to sell ever 


ut before teachers, Extra inducements this season, 
‘ages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, Pub., 


163 Randolph St., CHICAGO, 








1 


A 


~ . = | . 

Founded by Cart FAgLTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF M USI Director. - 
Music. Literature. Fine Arts. 

Elecution. Languages. Tuning. 
_ This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
biring under one roof all the above mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music anéd 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, etc., all without extra expense. 
| year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 

For Calendar, giving full information, address 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
perfect Musical Boxes ie, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
line of all other — and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
The tock in America. The most 
appropriate wedding, anniversary, and Lm | 

Musi Box can be Guaran 

to wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Change 

and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, "*PmCAbecPuta 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
° First Cost 











A PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK 


containing 3,500 common words that experience has 
shown are likely tobe mispelled. Dictation exercises 
from Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, Addison, etc. 
By mail, 24 cts James H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEAcHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1o-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


mont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
pti Chattanooga, Tenn.; —t* So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Teachers seek tions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & Co. 
those ts, change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237.Vine 8 1 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








In the list of applicants, whom we had 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, cscs soner Sic aces Sug the 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more teachers. We doubt whether 


any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 
Pa. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, 


W. D. KERR GETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Just as ‘ Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form 
ust now he does no 


charge a registration fee. WNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
1so Fifth Av enue, cor, 20th St., New VYorx City 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, A/anager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades, 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. Choate & Co., | Proprs. H. P. FRENCH, Mawacer, 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency, 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y. 





H. P. French, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

RS “During the present week a civil service ex- 

Tw E Ne TY DO LLA amination for teachers was held in the insti- 
tution for the blind at Batavia, N. Y. Amohg the competitors were 20 young women who were the victims 
of the teachers’ agency. Each had received a note informing her that the agency had been notified of the 
commg examination by the superintendent of the institution, and also that the state super- 
intendent had req d the agency to recom mend a person for the position. Each girl 
was informed that she had been selected for recommendation. For this she had to remit $2, and it she se- 
cured the position she must turn over ro per cent of her TW When the 20 young women got to; Ss. 
E ” 


they compared os — each had received E N TY | A 


from S 

In order to learn the truth or falsity of the above editorial, which appeared in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening Journal, July 234, we will pay $1.00 each for the names and afidavits of the twenty teachers 
victimized, or one dollar each for any number of them. Drop usa line and we will write you what affi- 
me tien remember that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association Never puts two candidates to 
the expense of railroad trips and hotel bills promising both its support for the same place and believes 
that if any agency has promised the same position to each of twenty lady teachers and put each one to 
such heavy expenses, it ought to be found out and exposed. Address, 














TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
for registration, commission only. Business-like ;| AMERICAN 
NO FEE  cercice, Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- |" SeHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- BUREAU 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. . 


Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. | estabtished 1895. 





pas’ ths we have been filling positions, and DAILY have new vacan- 
D A | LY = hy ty "Nan of the best positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, 
and city schools have been filled by us this season. August an tember are two of our best months. 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 


ELMHURST, ILL. 





i > Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
The Beltge Teachers’ hin Fodtoas Soued for teachers in all geste of the United States. Teachers 
iesiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, 8 ld write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Would You Teach in the South? 








“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


This is the time to registered, if you would accept o ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Sanive postion in the South. bn nave mere vacan- M. V. OOD, r. 
c an we have teachers registered. rrespon- NEW RE CITY.” 
dence is cordially invited _ Box 1908. ¥o - 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, WINCHESTER, TENN. 





By B.C. Sted- 


* The Library of American Literature 3:3: 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I * 





AND SCHOOL 8CH weniienn &Co., 
ashen ee new Yous. 





gga will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


STODDARD LECTURES, 
TEACHERS WANTED, {ottndec: Glimp. 


a 
maguificent Portfolio of 25 large photogravures re- 
pcentins the most famous scenes in the world. The 

istorical descriptions are by Mr. Joun L. Stopp. 
the distingui lecturer, making the finest combina- 
tion of Artand History as well as the most salable 
work in the market. Liberal terms to first-class men | 
J. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 44 E. 14th St., New York 





ARD, 





SUITABLE FOR LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
MILITARY SCHOOL or any first-class 
Educational purpose. 
Bloomfield. 

AT FRANKLIN HILL, BLOOMFIELD, N. J.— 

FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
30 minutes drive from Market St., Newark. 
Large dwelling-house el tly situated, command- 
ing a fine view of surrounding country, within 15 min- 
utes’ walk of five rail stations. House, bricklined; 
cost $35,000 to build; hall 3 feet wide, parlor 20x@ 
all bay windows ; shut off by sliding doors 
ceilings 17 feet ; second floor, 14f 
and hall; seeond floor, 9 rooms and . t 
closet room: third floor, 2 rooms and storeroom. Plumb- 
ing the best; shades and window screens; lot 
217x400, shade trees, main house 60x@), wing 20x50, gas 
fixtures, city water, brick set furnace for moderate 
weather, large one for coldest weather, floors dead- 
ened, stable, cow s and servants’ house; not a 
rundown*place, always has been a private residence. 
NATHAN RUSSELL, 
Office two minutes’ walk from Bloomfield Station D. 
L. and W. R. RB. 











CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK 
Teeth without Pilates. 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 


as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect m construction to 
insure an artistic 


an success and permanency. 
Havi g every facility for this class of work, I can 
now reasonable as consisten first- 
class workmanship. ESTaBLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, LY. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving , 





TESTED 
LABOR | any amount | 
SAVING | ofpracticein | veane 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
fractions, percentage, to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, ev one different. Price, 5° 
cents net per set, 7 - Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden Price on application, 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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SCHOOL; OURNAL: 


EW. ORK-A D:CHICAGO- 





PusiisHED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scuoor Journat is sent Mp oe to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications : 


Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. $2.50 
= Bnnmay + OURNA - - 1,00 
mary Edition. Monthly. 

THE TEACHERS" INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
a + ee FOUNDATIONS. 

Month he - - 1.00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. ee a 50 


Club Rates on Application. 
Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 


Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N., Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, 11.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 








Publishers’ Desk. 


The writer has just returned from a trip 
through the Adirondacks, going and return- | 
ing on the Steamer Drew, of the People’s | 
Line. Both ways it was his misfortune to | 
strike the extremely warm weather and the | 
change from the hot and dusty train to the | 
cool and delightful boat was charming. | 
The steamboat train landing directly at the 
dock ; it was only a step to the boat where 
every attention was given to the tired trav- 
eler. After an appetizing meal served with 
dispatch and very moderate prices and a seat 
on the forward deck until eleven o'clock, 
the increased coolness obliged him to 
retire where a sound unbroken sleep lasted 
until our arrival at the dock in New York. 
The writer can recommend no pleasanter 
way of travel than the People’s Line of 
Steamers to Albany. 


The New York and Boston houses of | 
the Prang Educational Company both 
changed their quarters in May, needing | 
more room than was available at the old | 
locations. The Boston office is now at 646 | 
Washington street, opposite Boylston. The 
building is one of the finest new business 
blocks in that part of the city. The rooms 
include the whole of the fourth floor —8,o0o0 
feet—with the exhibition rooms, offices, 
and counting-rooms. The directors and 
instructors in the Normal Art Classes (by 
correspondence) had also been much incon- 
venienced by the limited rooms on Park 
street, and this change enables them to 
carry on their constantly increasing work 
under much more favorable circumstances. 
The large exhibit of work in form study, 
drawing, and color shown at the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and the Nation- 
al Educational Association meetings last 
month will be put up in the Boston rooms 
for the examination of teachers and school 
officers. 


What one would have to search for 
through a great many volumes is found in 
The Teachers’ and Students’ Library, pub- 
lished by T.S. Denison, 163 Randolph 


street, Chicago. It has been before the | 


public for ten years with continually increas- 
ing popularity. Teachers find it of great 
service in preparing for examinations or for 
daily use inthe school-room. It is endorsed 
by twenty state superintendents and thous- 
ands of teachers. The new edition is re- 
vised to date. 


Glimpses of the World is the title ofa 
beautifully illustrated book by Jno. L. Stod- 
dard, that most famous traveler and lec- 
turer. It contains photographic illustra- 
tions of his most marvellous journeys 
around the world. It is a trip by itself. 
Published by J. A. Hill & Co., 44 East 14th | | 
St., New York City. 


As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
>; on his legs, back of his 
ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 
the sores commenced to 


J. S. Ogilvie, 57 a St., New York, | 

has just published a series of seven num=| a e : spas comes 
neal up; the scales came off and all over his 

bers of Readings and Recitations. They | body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
me called Ogilvie’s One Hundred and Ten | When he had ta ken two bottles of HOODS 

New Recitations and Readings, andare sure| %* ELIEA,he was free from sores.” 
“e become popular. The price is twenty- Harry K. Ruy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 
five cents a copy but as a sfecéal induce- 
ment he will send the whole seven numbers 
on recéipt of $1.00. 





Joseph Ruby. 





Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, ~~ 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 





“ 
Patrick’s Language Text-Books have St. | ni 
points that teachers would do well to con- 


sider. His Lessons in English is inductive 
in plan, concise in statement, furnishes 
much work for the pupil of a high quality, 
and is free from confusing comment. The 
Essentials of English substitutes illustration 
for the usua! comment and sentence build- 
ing for the usual technicalities, is based on 
the topical plan, and gives an abundance of 
exercises and drill work. For further infor- 
mation regarding these books address A. 


Broadway and Eleventh St. NEW YORK, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius 
of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Education- 
al publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest Educational Publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor’s Restaurant is connected with the St. 
Denis. rices are very moderate. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor, 





Flanagan, 262 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


& 
The new down town passenger depot of E Ea U y Oo | S E 


| the New York, Ontario & Western Railway, 
at the foot of Franklin street, New York, For Ladies, 
| opened for business on Monday, vot WY Misses, 
| 15, 1892, with ferry connection between 
that point and Weehawken. The ferry 
| servize which has been temporarily running 
between We ehawken and the foot of West 
13th street, New York, was withdrawn 
after August 14, 1892. 
+ 








Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| The partnership heretofore existing be- 
| tween C. T. Raynolds & Co., carrying on 
business at Nos. 105 and 108 Fulton street, 
New York, has been dissolved, their assets 
having been purchased, and existing lia- 
| bilities assumed, by the corporation known 
as F. W. Devoe & Co. The two houses 
have been incorporated under the name of 
| F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. The 
| facilities for business have been greatly in- 
creased by the union. 








DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET 
Write fora copy of our finely illustrated book on 


. SENSIBLE DRESSINC 
Of course you have heard of the Ferris’ | Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equl- 


Good Sense Corset Waists. They are pop-| poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can 
l hev b se heal h, d| | order from us by mail without extra expense 
ular, as they subserve health, economy, and | qggorGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 


beauty. These are made with short and | 
long waists, and to fit all ages—infants to| The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
adults. Address Ferris Brothers, 341 | FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-'92) is a gen- 
Broadway, New York. They are for sale | e?@! text-book of the theory and practice 
by all leading retailers. of education for use at your county insti- 
| | tute 60 cts., postpaid. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW aves 



























AnD THE GnowtE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE #LIGHTEST 
INJURY OB ——_——- — IuE MOST DELICATE *sKIN. 


by A lent.—In mixture was accidentally 
spilled ro “the back of the hand, —4,. on . washing ower it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 

















growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or ae en before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applic n, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSi8- 
~Recommended by all who nave tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
G who do not ure’s giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Tedinstves and omeve the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering ~~ future growth an utter an to be as harmless as water 
ns who find an yembarrassin ing wets of hair A 4, should use Modene 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mane cases, postage paid, (securely 

receipt of price, 81.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
Correspo' eee pie private, Postage stamps received the 















full address written plain! 
sameascash. (aLwars iy. advertisement out. 


YOUR Cou’ zn.) @Cut 

LOCAL AND @ | MODENE MANUFACTURING €o., “CINCINNATI 0., U. S.A. 
— faxes You can porte ty Potato a its safe delivery. 
+: Y¥Y BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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MANLY PURITY, 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and of every 

rity, and disease, whether simple, 
POR, NS scrofulous, hereditary, 0 or ul- 
cerative, po agency the 


gg =, 80 shane econo 
CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
Cuticura, the great skin cure, 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
ee RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
eatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
= the greatest skin cures, blood a purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of eve = and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. ald every where. 
PortER Drue AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
“« How to Cure Blood Humors”’ mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
P| ing hair cured by Cuticura Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and ae 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25¢ 


Frees) 59. 
M campbell ot iy Mh / 


The accom panving statement] | Weight a Ibs 255 tee #5 Ibe 
of my weight and measure- 

ments will show the results of Wasi. a in. 31 in. Ht > 
five months’ treatment. Hips... 40 in. 13 in. 


PATIENTS TREATED. BY a. CONFIDENTIAL. 
y nn Fa y, Snssaventonse, of 











bh 0. WF SHYDER. ab Sco $ THEATER, CHICAGO HL. 





DEAF NSS. $ & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Kote ed tee ular : , 
ful when all remedies fail. Sold 
aly by F. Husoon, 858 Bway, NAY. cpallremedia fal. SE REE 





Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina: 
curein 10days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain covery remedy has discovered a 
gimple om which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 


ddress J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N.Y, 


THE TITAN or CHASMS. 


A Mile Deep, 13 Miles Wide, 217 
Miles Long and Painted 
Like a Flower. 


The Grand Canon of the Colorado 
River, in Arizona, is now for the 
first time easily accessible to tourists. 
A regular stage-line has been estab- | 
lished from Flagstaff, Arizona, on 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 
making the trip from Flagstaff 
to the most imposing part of the| 
Cafion in less than 12 hours, The 
stage fare for the round trip is only 
$20.00 and meals and comfortable 
lodgings are provided throughout 
the trip at a reasonable price. The| 
view of the Grand Cajon afforded at 
the terminus of the stage route is| 
the most stupendous panorama 
known in nature. There is also a 
trail at this point leading down the 
Cafion wall, more than 6,000 feet 
vertically, to the river below. The 
descent of the trail is a grander ex- 
perience than climbing the Alps, for 
in the bottom of this terrific and 
sublime chasm are hundreds of 
mountains greater than any of the 
Alpine range. 

A book describing the trip to the 
Grand Caaon, illustrated by many 
full-page engravings from special 
photographs, and furnishing all need- 
ful information, may be obtained free 
upon application to Jno, J. Byrne, 








56 W. 25th street, New York. 


No matter what line of endeavor your | 
time is devoted to, if your culture is broad- | 
ened you will pursue it all the more success- | 
fully. The New England Conservatory of | 
Music has courses in music, elocution, | 
literature, languages, fine arts, and tuning. 
The institution offers unsurpassed advan- 
tages, combining under one roof all the | 
above mentioned schools, and providing | 
for its students the valuable collateral ad- | 
vantages of pupils’ recitals both in music | 
and elocution, faculty concerts, lectures on | 
theory and history of music, orchestral re- 
hearsals, library, gymnasium, etc., all with- 
out extra expense. The school year is from 
Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. Address | 
Frank W. Hale, general manager, Franklin | 
square, Boston, Mass. 


* 

Those who are exhausted by mental 
work should bear in mind that Crosby's 
Vitalized Phosphites is not a patent medi- 
cine, but a food for brain and nerves, in- 
creasing activity and vital force. Many 
leading physicians and educators have en- 
dorsed it. The Phosphites and Crosby's 
Cold and Catarrh Cure may be obtained of 
druggists or by mail from F. Crosby Co., 





e 
Our Public Schools 


Are the main-stay of our republic. In them are be- 
ing cultivated the minds which are to be our future 
law- makers and leaders in every walk in life. How 
essential it is that these minds should be united to 
strong, healthy bodies. So many children suffer 
from impurities and poisons in the blood that it isa 
wonder that they ever grow up to be men and women, 

Many parents cannot find words strong enough to 
express their gratitude to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for its 
good effect upon their children. rofula, salt 
rheum and other diseases of the blood are effectually 
and pone cured by this excellent medicine, | 
anc the whole being is given strength to resist at- | 

tacks of disease, 


eo 

It 1s not always easy to get a lead pencil | 
that exactly suits, but the wide demand for | 
those of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., shows that they have high | 
merit. Thousands who have used them | 
are highly pleased with them. If you are | 
not familiar with these pencils send 16 cents 
(mentioning THE JOURNAL) in stamps for | 
samples worth double the money. 


the Teething Period. 

'HING SYRUP has been used for over 

FIFTY Y by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for o~— 
CHILDREN: WHI E TEETHING, with PERFECT 

SS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru gists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for‘ «Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottl 
“e 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Bion Hotel, opposite Grand Centra Genet. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
a per day. Wasepenn plan, Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors, 


* 
Keep your head free from itching and 
dandruff by using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
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BE SURES 8000 S 
SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


GOOD SENSE 


{CORSET WAISTS. 


est for Ly = 
yo 
BUTTONS sat front > 


Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose sup; 







Manufr’'s aod Patentees. 
341 Broadway, New: York. 
_For Sale by ALL LEADING RETA 


A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 2 MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





‘Removes Tan, ples, 


Pim: 
Freckles, Moth- any 














a , 
ag es, 
Rses Skin diseases, 
Hoe and every blem- 
4 ish on uty ; 
=) 
ete ° mand defies detec- 
Lo 
p< Zz 
me 


metic will do. 


tertelt of of similar 

The dis 
mies Dr. L. 
vo, oe said toa 
haut- 


nay ry pla a 

“As you ladies will uso them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 

| One bottle will last six mon using it overs ey: 

Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair w 


| Fun. BOP 

OPKINS, Prop’r, 5 A Gross Jones 8t., N. Y. 
Folks ~ al Fancy Seeds Dealers 
throughout the U. 8. 


Also found in N. ty "s, Stern’s, 
} h’s, it 4 T— 's, and other Fancy Goods 
g@ Be imita $1,000 Reward for 


arrest and proof - any one polling the same. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 
on your 


Sic] BROWN’S ) © * 
vowel FRENCH ; wo: 
Shoes. 














Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WES F TROY, fr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 













The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warran 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 








CET UP ORDERS. 


PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


GREATAMERICAN LADIES sry tea 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

If you en a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3Ilbs. Fine 

Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful ay given 
awaywith orders and pre 9 The fang extraord 






ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sete and lames 
van A, $15, and 20 ye in luce Our iacons New Crop 
ormosa and Am > Oolong, Co ~\ English Breakf: 
yson, G 


iH . Imperial, Youn, Sun Sun 
Japen, Good ‘God mixed ung 20c. per Ib. "“Totenn eadquarters in U: in Taisen States 
Fine “i pound of our tea Fa ‘arther than three 


for 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for sealing Pure Goods 





723 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,P.0.Box 289. 34 & 39 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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FIVE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A Graded and Annotated List. By Grorae E. Harpy, Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Literature of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 12mo, 50 
cents net. 


A very useful guide for parents and teachers in the choice of books for young 
readers. 





ws» Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, - - -=- = NEW YORK. 


e e PUBLISHED IN 1891. «+ -« 


First Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. Edited by Miss Norris. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott- 
Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics. 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. 





Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners. [Revised] 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose for Schools, 
Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Anderege’s Algebra Tablet. 
Wells’ Six Place Logarithmic Tables, 
Fine’s Number System of Algebra, 
Miller’s P. & S. Trigonometry. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts &Co.. PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com. 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


: ANGUAGES “ssn: tim 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with. 
out Jeaving your homes by Dr, Rosenthal’s Meisterscha} 


System. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in th 
presence of the teacher 


Terms for membership 
$5.00 for each La 
guage. All ques 


tions answered and all exercises corrected free of charg, 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars, 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 196 
SumMER STREET N 0 EFKS 
Boston, Mass. , r 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books 


wherever puplished, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Cataloguee 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


pers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
a ... of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Caters of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
Cerenes.* “ ee leading artists and colorsts in this country and abroad. 

lor ‘2 cappomensee, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
onan a Tight, and on the other side by two shades ap {4 the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones each color. Each Normal, Tint, and S been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also LL: — to the monochrome scale of which i it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK, 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER 


will attract the attention of every teacher who is desirous of finding books that teach ARITHMETIC, 
and in the performance of that duty attend strictly to business. Prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of 
Illinois Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsry, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait to 
see this new series [¢wo do0ks] before deciding to use any other. Address the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
31 East 17th Street, New York. 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


The University School of Pedagogy is 
professional, upon a plane with University 
Schools of Medicine, Law, and Theology. 


Five Chairs——I. History of Education. 
II.—Educational Psychology and_ Ethics. 
III.—Methodology, IV. Educational Liter- 
ature and Criticism. V. Educational Sys- 
tems. 


Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
of Pedagogy. 


Prize Scholarships. 
Term from Oct. to May. 
Only Resident Students 
are Enrolled. 
Catalogue and Circular sent on application, 


Address, 
University, 


Washington Square, New York City, 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





WANTED U.S. POSTAGE STAMPS 
In quantities of 1000 and sg x. 
GRABO, HINSDALE, ILL- 





¢ 


Minerals, WARD’S 


Rocks, 


Casts of Fossils, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


resi, Natural Seience Establishment. |"~"<....... 


Mineralogy, Geology, Paleonology, Anatomical 


Geological Relief Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. Models, 
Maps.| Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates 
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